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STUDIES IN LECH ATOAL CO-OPERATION 





is the | first 
consideration 


... In today’s 


and 


tomorrow ’s 


MERCHANDISING 


By CARL M. LINDNER, Architect, Richmond, Virginia 


IN commercial buildings of the present day, beauty 
of line, of contrast and of texture, alone, do not 
fulfill the architectural requirements of modern 
merchandising. Individualized lighting of the most 
thorough and skilled design has become both a 
practical and an artistic essential. 

Nowhere is the consideration of lighting more 
important than in the design of a commercial struc- 
ture such as the Jenks Building in Richmond. Re- 
quired primarily to house an electrical store, the 
design of this building demanded skilled use of light 
not only to meet modern merchandising standards, 
but also to exemplify the high development of light- 
ing resources made available by the electrical in- 
dustry of the present day. 

Throughout the planning and construction of the 


Jenks Building, the close co-operation of lighting 


specialists from the local light and power company 
proved invaluable. Their intimate knowledge of 
recent developments in floodlighting and interior 
lighting afforded many helpful suggestions in pro- 
viding effects and equipment of the latest type. To 
them goes much of the credit for the development 
of the exterior lantern floodlights which accomplish 
the desired combination of flood and ornamental 
lighting. 

The total connected load in the Jenks Building is 
41 K.W. for lighting and 5 K.W. for power. The 
experience of the local light and power company in 
estimating future progress in the use of lighting is 
largely responsible for the wise provision of a 30 
per cent surplus in all wiring capacities. Thus, at 
negligible added cost, the Jenks Building is posi- 


tively insured against early electrical obsolescence. 











For information about trends in lighting standards, and about adequate wiring, 


call on the Lighting Bureau of your local electric service company, or write direct. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. Edited by W. 
Aumonier. 160 pages, 11 x 14%, illustrated, cloth. Price 
$20.00. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


T DAY, the function of sculpture in architecture is 
a moot question. It is interesting to study this 
collection of modern architectural sculpture and observe 
the contemporary mode as 
land and America. The works of each country can be 
distinguished by careful study, but there is a freedom 
and quality of excellence that is common to all of them. 
lhe gamut of human emotions is expressed, from artless 
gaiety to the dramatic tragedy of Baroni’s “Scythe of 
Death.” The selections are made carefully, excluding 
the outlandish freaks of some moderns. The wide scope 
of sculpture, the naturalness and vitality of expression, 
does evidence sculpture as a living art and a real com- 
panion of architecture in its wonderful progress during 
the last three decades. 

This work, drawn from all quarters, gives us a fresh 


interpreted in Europe, Eng 


conception of scuipture in its place as a component 
A few examples of the conventional 


of architecture. 





stvles merely accentuate the superiority 


porary work. 
Modern Architectural Sculpture is a well made bool 
In every way which cannot fail to interest and 


; 

pit ast 
| 

architect, sculy 


the discriminating reader, whether he be 
tor or layman. 


GOOD PRACTICE SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING CON. 
STRUCTION, 95 pages, 5 x 7, paper. Price 50 cents. Better 
Business Bureau of St. Louis, 413 Commercial Building. St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


HE specifications included in this booklet ar 

intended for small dwellings. 
they are sufficient for the class of buildings for which 
they are intended. 
expert in the particular subject. These specifications ar 
useful for the architect, the realtor and the public inte 


ested in building or buying a home. 


\lthough condensed, 


Each specification is written by ar 


It is intended that 
this booklet will protect the public against misrepresenta 
tion, deception and fraud. 





Carved doorways for the Arenberg’sche A. G., Essen. Professor Korner, architect; Willy Meller, sculptor; from 
Modern Architectural Sculpture. 
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Selected Books on 
Churches and Schools 


OO — 


The Work of Cram & Ferguson 


‘| ‘HIS book hich includes the work of the Boston Office and Cram 
Goodhue & Ferguson, contains 343 pages of plates made from 
tographs and drawings of small and large churches in the Mediz 

il and Georgian styles, collegiate and school buildings, libraries, and 
esidences. Numerous drawings and plans of typical churches of each 
lenomination are included. Many of the photographs are of details 


4 it altars, choir stalls, screens, fonts, pulpits, and other church furni 
ture. Altogether the work will furnish a valuable addition to the 
ibrary of any architect 


368 pages, 11 x 14 inches, 343 plates, cloth. Price $15.00. 


An Introduction to English Church Architecture 


By F. Bond 
his standard work covers the best examples from the lith to the 16th 
Century. It is complete in two volumes not sold separately 


Iwo volumes, 12 x 10 inches, over 1,400 figures, cloth. Price $20.00. 


English Church Monuments of the Gothic Period 
By F. H. Crossley 
\ companion volume to the splendid collection of church woodwork pre- 
pared by this author This book of monuments covers the period from 
1150 to 1550 and will prove a valuable addition to the library of the church 
irchitect 


384 pages, 74, x 104, inches, over 350 figures, cloth. Price $12.00. 


French Cathedrals 
By E. R. Pennel 
An interesting collection of carefully selected examples 
424 pages, 7 x 10 inches, 183 figures, cloth. Price $8.00. 


Church Symbolism 
By F. Webber 
tind this a valuable book to have. It contains large 
size, well printed illustrations of important symbols of the old and new testa- 
ment, the primitive, the medigwval and the modern church. 
326 pages, 9 x 12 inches, 92 plates, cloth. Price $7.50. 


Every architect will 


School Buildings of Today and Tomorrow 
By Dobbin and Harrison 
his new work will prove a welcome addition to the library of the school 
architect It is not merely a collection of designs, though it has 200 full- 
page plates of plans, sections, details and photographs and 150 pages of 
large size standard details worked out by the architects of the New York 
toard of Education. It is in reality the exposition of a brand new idea 
in modern school design. An interesting collection of illustrations of for- 
eign and American model schools has also been included. 
400 pages, 9', x 12'2 inches, 700 figures, cloth. Price $16.50. 


' 
: Building the House of God 
’ By E . Conover 
In this volume the author has treated the old range of the significance 

of church building, its location, the problem of its construction, the equip- 
' ment, acoustics, the organ, decorations, etc It is intended primarily as a 
' guide for those who are studying the requirements of church design or to 
bi ht certain specifications 
: 217 pages, 6 x & inches, 72 figures, cloth. Price $2.50. 


School Architecture 
By J. J. Donovan 

Though this book was written five years ago it is used by the best de- 
signers and builders and quoted as the leading authority. In it over 19 
experts on every department of school work have given careful considera 
tion to the layout, operation and construction detail of their respective de- 
partments 

42 school architects collaborated with the author and his associates by 
supplying typical examples of their work. These range in size from the 
small country school to the various size grade schools, junior high and the 
extensive city high schools. Both exterior views and floor plans are given. 

724 pages, 9'4 x 12'4 inches, 669 figures, cloth. Price $20.00. 


Grade School Buildings, Vol. II 
By William G. Bruce 
his collection of 143 well designed plans for this type of building, 
hosen from thousands of exteriors and floor plans, provides the examples 
f design of the different styles of architecture combined with practical and 
economic arrangement. The buildings range in size from 2-room to 40- 
room 


400 pages, 8 x 10'2 inches, 339 figures, cloth. Price $10.00. 


Mechanical Equipment of School Buildings 
By Harold M. Alt 

\n engineer's analysis of modern requirements of both grade and high 
school buildings written so the members of the school board may see to it 
that their new buildings are equipped with the latest appliances. Contract- 
ws and architects will find the details and data regarding installation com 
prehensive enough for their use, as the illustrations include photographs 

] 


and complete diagrams and plans 


112 pages, 74, x 10') inches, 155 figures, cloth. Price $2.50. 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 






167 Madison Ave., New York 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS STAND. 
ARDs. Part I, Metals: 1,000 pages, 6 x 9 ins. Price $7.50, 
cloth; $9, half-leather. Part Il, Non-metallic Materials: 1,214 
pages, 6 x 9 ins. Price $7.50, cloth; $9, half-leather. Both 
Parts, $14, cloth; $17, half-leather. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


HIS triennial issue of the A. S. T. M. is a splendid 
record of this 32-year-old society which confines its 
formulating standards for testing the 
physical properties of materials and standards for com- 
pounding and fabricating products. 


activities to 


The Society 1S 
composed of engineers, physicists, and manufacturers, 
which insures both scientific and_ practical results. 
Before a standard receives the formal approval of the 
Society, it is published for one or more years as a ten- 
tative standard. Criticisms of such tentative standards 
are solicited, of which the standing committee respon- 
sible for the preparation and revision of the standards 
in question takes due cognizance before recommending 
final adoption as standards by the Society. The validity 
and propriety of these standards are universally accepted. 
Part 1 contains 179 standards relating specifically to 
metals, and three are standards of a general nature 
applying to both metals and non-metals, which latter 
standards for convenience are included in both Parts. 
Part II contains 248 standards relating specifically to 
non-metallic materials and the three standards mentioned 
as also included in Part I. These works are invaluable 
to architects, engineers and specification writers and all 
others who are concerned with the use of materials. 


LIGHT FRAME HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. Issued by The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 216 pages, 6 x 9. 
illustrated, paper. Price 40 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


IGHT frame house construction is very completely 
presented in this booklet, No. 41, Trade and Indus- 
trial Series, Bulletin No. 145. The scope of this bulletin 
includes all of the wood work, both structural and finish, 
that is used in the construction of small frame houses. 
In addition it covers the common types of foundations 
and chimneys. Numerous drawings and details com- 
pletely illustrate all of the portions of wood framing 
and finish. Design tables of the strengths of timbers are 
included also. The bulletin is of value to architects, 
contractors, students and draftsmen who are interested 
in this type of building. 

















Fire stopping at cornice, from Light Frame House 


Construction 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH-WEST LANCA.- 
SHIRE. Report of the South-West Lancashire Joint Town 
Planning Advisory Committee. 166 pages, 10 x 124, illus- 


trated. cloth. Price 10/6 d. net. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd.., 
Warwick Square. London, E. C, 4. 


HIS volume define the lines of the 


future development of a region which includes the 


attempts to 


Port and City of Liverpool, the great manufacturing 
districts of St. Helens and Widnes, the 
of Southport and many other smaller towns, and an 


residential town 


area of about 300 square miles of intensively cultivated 
iriculturai land. 

In preparing it an attempt has been made to produce a 
the 
problems of town development and the preservation of 
the country side. 


smooth, readab'e and not-too-technical study of 


The text is illustrated by 38 diagrams, 
eight of which are in color, and by some 60 photographs. 

In the introductory chapter the purpose and aims of 
regional planning are briefly explained, the topography 
of the region is described, and a rapid glance is made 
ver the history of the region’s development. The sub- 
ject is then examined under the four headings into which 
it naturally falis, 1.e., Zoning for Future Building and 
Non-building Uses, Communications, Open Spaces and 
\menities. 

The tendencies in past and present urban deve'opment 
and the growth, daily movement and occupation of the 
population are first examined; and the existing condi- 
tions and tendencies in the industrial areas are analyzed. 
The future of the coal mining industry in the region is 
also discussed. 

The possibilities of preventing the spoliation of the 
countryside by “ribbon development” are then carefully 
considered. Hitherto, though vague recommendations 
have often been made regarding this, the real difficulties 
of preventing “ribbon development” have generally been 
blinked at. An attempt is made 
squarely. It is admitted that “ribbon development” will 


here to face them 
never be prevented if local authorities are to be called 
upon to pay compensation where they prohibit building ; 
but a scheme whereby the payment of compensation 
would be avoided is put forward and explained. 

The proposed scheme of urban development in the 
region is then outlined, and the desirable extensions to 
existing towns and the founding of a ring of new 
satellite towns are described. 

Tendencies in transport by road, rail and water, are 
examined, and proposals towards a new road system are 
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From The Future Development of South-West Lancashire 
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Any prowler with a jimmy can make short 
of ordinary household locks, 


~YALE-~ Jimmy-Resisting 
Guard Locks 


HEN YOU are called upon to re- 

\ \ model a home or other building, 
consider whether it has adequate pro- 
tection against burglary. One of the 
greatest Improvements you can make 
is to give it the modern security of Yale 
Guard lock No.197 on its outside doors. 


The Yale Guard Lock is jimmy-resist- 
ing. Its unyielding bar of steel deties the 
most skilled and daring house-breaker. 
It is endorsed by insurance inspectors, 
by expert locksmiths and by the police. 


Write for illustrated folder. 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 





The most skilled burglar is powerless against this 
Yale Fimmy-Resisting Guard Lock No. 197. 
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Selected Books on 
Church Architecture 


oe 





American Church Building of Today—1930 
By Ralph Adams Cram 


| HE development of good architecture in the United States during 
the past generation has been astounding, but nowhere has it been 
more complete than in the realm of church building. 


This new volume contains a splendid representation of the best and 
most recent churches, both large and small, of all denominations 
throughout the country. They were selected from the work designed 
by architects specializing on church architecture. There are over 350 
illustrations of exteriors, plans and details. 


284 plates, 9'2 x 12'2 inches, 350 figures, cloth. $16.50. 


Parish Churches of England 
By C. H. Walker 


Ts volume contains an interesting collection of photographs all 
clearly printed on coated paper; 29 of the most interesting small 
churches are illustrated. They are selected from all sections of the 
country, all periods of English architecture are presented. In the 
introductory text the author has given some very interesting facts re- 
garding the various churches. 


42 pages, 8'’2 x 10'2 inches, 32 plates, cloth. Price $4.00. 


The Brick Church and Parish House 
AY COLLECTION of prize 


terior views, 
range from the 
nominations and 


winning designs with exterior and in- 
elevations and details of over 63 churches. These 
small country church to the large city one. All de- 
architectural styles are included. 

The text which follows this interesting collection of 
hurch design, contains notes on church architecture in 
with the early churches and illustrating many of the 
These sharp illustrations add to the value of the 
the library of every church architect. 


80 pages, 10*4 x 13'2 inches, heavy linenette. Price $5.00. 


helpful ideas on 
America starting 
important examples. 
book which should be in 


Gargoyles, Chimeres, & Grotesque in French Gothic 


By L. B. Bridaham 


4 i HIS book contains about six hundred clear examples of sculptur- 
esque detail, most being shown in the original architectural set- 
ting, which makes this an important source book for architecture as 
well. All classes of details are treated, such as capitals, brackets, 
pinnacles, gargoyles, chimeres, tympanum sculpture, symbolic and 
non-symbolic work in stone, and stall details, misericordes, and civil 
carvings in wood. Many of the photographs are of work which has 
been destroyed during the World War, therefore representing the 
only records of such sculpture. An introductory text gives the his- 
torical setting in which such sculpture was born, and indicates the 
forces responsible for its existence. 


250 pages, 9'2 x 12'2, 600 figures, cloth. Price $18.00. 


English Church Woodwork 
By Howard and Crosley 


ERE is a book that should be in the library of every designer of 

churches, for it contains more helpful information on church 
interior design and construction than can be found in any other source. 
The illustrations, which are extremely sharp and clear in their repro- 
duction, cover 325 examples of the best work of England. These 
examples have been carefully selected from all sections to show the 
whole range of English Gothic woodwork. The text gives full infor- 
mation regarding the various subjects and points out the different 
steps in the transition. 


? 


Contents—1. Local Variations of Type, Colour Decoration. 2. Structural 


Woodwork, Timber Porches, Doors, Roofs, Timber Vaults. 3. Fittings of 
The Sanctuary, The Altar, The Reredos, Pix Canopies, Testers, Sedilia, 
Easter Sepulchre. 4. Choir Fittings, Stalls, Bishops’ Thrones, Lecterns. 
5. Screens, Roods, and Lofts, Origin and History of Screen and Loft. 
Construction and Design. 6. Fittings, of the Nave, Pulpits, Benching and 
Pewing, Front-covers. 7. Tombs and Movable Fittings, Alms Boxes, 
Chests, Cope Chests, Cupboards and Hutches, Tombs, Shrines and Reli- 
quaries. Index of Subjects in the Text, Index of Place-Names. 


370 pages, 7'2 x 1012 inches, 325 figures, cloth. Price $13.50. 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


167 Madison Ave., New York 
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outlined. The layout of roads, 
carefully considered. 

The various types of open spaces are discussed 
length, and the desirability of connecting open 
spaces into a comptete system by linking them together 
with parkways and streamside walks is emphasized. A 
new type of open space is suggested in the “semi-public” 
open space where the public might obtain certain right of 
access, etc., while the land remained in private ownership. 
The proposed system in the region is then described. 

Some of the various aspects of rural and urban amen- 
ity are studied. The preservation of trees and wood- 
lands and o'd buildings; the 
materials of new buildings, 


junctions and corners is 


sonmie 


control of the design and 

of advertisements, 
filling stations, overhead wires and questions relating to 
smoke pollution, spoil heaps, tips and litter are considered 
in detail. Some brief notes are added on the planting 
of trees and the designing of small houses. 

Concluding chapters deal with the possible reclamation 
of land from the sea, with coast erosion, the drainage of 
the great marsh areas of the region and with public- 
utility There is provided a summary of the 
principal findings and proposals of the Regional Com- 
mittee and methods of implementing the proposals are 


gasoline 


services. 





discussed. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION. By Harding and Willard. 
963 pages, 644 x 9, illustrated, leather. Price $10.00. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HIS second and enlarged edition has become known 

as authoritative in the art of heating and ventilating 
buildings, and its companion volume, Power Plants and 
Refrigeration, is equally authoritative in its on partic- 
ular field. Heating and Ventilation, with its 22 chapters, 
is encyc!opaedic in its scope, covering every rch of the 
subject that might apply to buildings. In addition to the 
subjects of chimney draft, heat transmission and insula- 
tion, the subjects of air conditioning, air washing, humid- 
ifying, cooling, drying, automatic temperature and hu- 
midity control are covered. Withal, design data, graphs, 
charts and design methods are given in an understand- 
able and usable manner. The subjects are so segregated 
and indexed that the book is a practical, working tool. 
It shouid find a place in the office of every architect who 
makes a pretense of designing buildings that are properly 
insulated or who aims to have an understanding of heat- 
ing and ventilating problems. 
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Trimmings and connections for sectional steam-heating boiler, 
from Heating and Ventilation. 
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& NOTICES AND EVENTS & 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS 


HE International Housing Congress, under 

the supervision of the International Housing 
Association, is to be held in Berlin from the first 
to the fifth of June, 1931. The invitation very 
specifically includes “‘all public bodies and organi- 
zations as well as all individuals—men and 
women,—desirous of attaining better housing 
conditions.” 

Topics to be discussed are: 

1. The social importance of housing now and 
in the future, under which is to be considered the 
relation of public support in providing the neces- 
sary dwelling accommodations for the broad 
masses of the population in a way which will 
fulfill satisfactorily all economic, social, hygienic 
conditions. 

2. The building of small dwellings with rea- 
sonable rents. 

3. The custody and care of dwellings. 

During the Congress three afternoons will be 
devoted to inspection of important dwelling 
blocks, residential colonies and garden cities of 
3erlin. Immediately following the Congress a 
study tour will be undertaken to Breslau, Prague, 
Dresden, Leipzig, and the industrial districts of 
Central Germany. 

For further information, inquiries should be 
addressed to International Housing Association, 
27 Hansa-Allee, Frankfurt a/M, Germany. 


PRINCETON PRIZES IN ARCHITECTURE 


HE Princeton Prizes in Architecture, in- 

stituted in 1924, are to be awarded again 
this year, according to an announcement from the 
School of Architecture of Princeton University. 
The prizes, eight hundred dollars each, are to be 
awarded as the result of a competition in design 
to be held from 9:00 a. m., May 22 to 9:00 a. m., 
June 1. The winners will devote the following 
school year to the study of advanced architectural 
design, and such other subjects as they may elect. 
They are exempt from tuition fees. 

Candidates shall be unmarried male citizens, 
not less than twenty-one nor more than thirty 
years of age, who have been employed as drafts- 
men in architects’ offices for not less than three 
years, or who have otherwise demonstrated their 
ability in architectural design. 

Applications to enter the competition must be 
filed on or before April 18. For blanks and 
regulations governing the competition, address 
The Director, The School of Architecture, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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VACATION STUDY TOUR 
HE Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso 
ciation will conduct a European 
development study tour this summer. For in 
formation, address Helen Alfred, City Affairs 
Committee, 112 East 19th Street, New York City 


housing 


LEROY S. BUFFINGTON 
(1844-1931) 
EROY S. BUFFINGTON, one of the pio 
neers of steel-frame construction, died in 
Minneapolis on February 26th. Mr. Buffington 
was 83 years old and had been in active practice 
since 1873. 

Born in Cincinnati, he went to Minneapolis in 
1869. He designed many public buildings, includ- 
ing the old Minnesota State House at St. Paul, 
the Capitol of North Dakota at Bismarck, the 
Capitol at Charleston, West Virginia, and many 
of the University of Minnesota buildings. Other 
of his works were the old Union Station in St. 
Paul, the Pillsbury flour mills in Minneapolis, 
and forty-two hotels. 

Mr. Buffington patented his plan for a steel 
frame “cloudscraper” in 1888, but the 28-story 
building he contemplated to carry out his plan 
was never erected. He brought suits against 
several builders throughout the country to enforce 
claims for royalties under his patent, but he was 
unsuccessful. Two years ago, however, he received 
$2,500 from Rufus Rand, builder of the Rand 
Tower in Minneapolis, as recognition of his 
claims. 

Despite his advanced age, Mr. Buffington had 
continued practice until last year. 


ERRATA 


HE footnote on page 247 of the February 

issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForwuM, refer- 
ring to an article by S. H. Ingberg, should have 
read: “See THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, May, 
1929, pp. 775-782: ‘The Severity of Fires in 
3uildings,’ by S. H. Ingberg.”’ 

In the article on the Adler Planetarium, Ernest 
A. Grunsfeld, Jr., architect, appearing in Part 
One of THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum for Feb- 
ruary, mention should have been made of the fact 
that Alphonse Ianelli was the sculptor of the 
“Signs of the Zodiac” on page 148, and of 
the ““Dedicatory Tablet” on page 150. 

Stair & Andrew, not White Allom & Co., were 
decorators of the owner's bedroom in the house 
of Clarence McK. Lewis (p. 211, February issue ). 
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... Aetna takes out a 


Good Hardware policy 


O, this spot once stood the famous Revolutionary tavern, “The Bunch of 
Grapes.” Here, during the Civil War, stood the home of United States Senator 
James Dixon, close personal friend of Lincoln. And here, in 1931, stands the 
Aetna Insurance Building, the largest structure of Colonial design in the world, 
one-eighth of a mile long. It represents a daring adaptation of early Connecticut 
architecture to the requirements of a modern office building. Its architect, James 


Gamble Rogers; its builders, George A. Fuller Company; its hardware, Corbin. 


P. & F. CORBIN “)XS" New Britain, Connecticut, U.S. A. 


The Amerscan Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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also used to perpetuate the memory of two other presidents 
of the United States— the heroic statue of Lincoln (in the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C.) and the Harding 
Memorial (recently completed at Marion, Ohio.) 


The crystalline beauty, workability, and durability of 
Georgia Marble account for its extensive use not only for 
large memorials but for many government buildings in 
Washington and elsewhere. 


The William McKinley Memorial, Niles, Ohio, McKim, Mead & 
White, Anhitects. Statue shown at left, J. Massey Rhind, Sculptor. 
The entire work, including the statue and its pedestal, is built of 
Georgia Marble. The 28 columns are monoliths 25 feet high. 
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KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL 


“We require from buildings as from men two kinds 
of goodness: first, the doing their practical duty 
well; then that they be graceful and pleasing in do- 
ing it; which last is itself another form of duty.” 


t seems as though both traditionalists and 

modernists may meet on common ground in 
subscribing to the truth of the above quotation. 
Probably their differences would be in the matter 
of emphasis, — the modernist holding that the 
practical duty or function of the building is para- 
mount and that if a building does function me- 
chanically it will have an inherent beauty ; that is, 
that the object whose form is produced by its per- 
fect mechanical functioning is necessarily beauti- 
ful. The traditionalist, on the other hand, may 
hold that the aesthetic pleasure to be derived from 
the appearance of a building is at least as impor- 
tant as the mechanical functioning, and may be- 
lieve that it is justifiable to sacrifice the latter in 
some degree to add elements, or change forms, to 
satisfy his particular aesthetic predilections. 

The modernist with the belief that 
the greatest aesthetic pleasure is derived from the 
contemplation of an object that is formed for its 
most perfect functioning. Then comes the ques- 
tion, “Cannot two things perform the same func- 
tion equally well and yet differ in form, one being 
ugly ; the other ‘graceful and pleasing’ ?” 

All of which is interesting philosophical dis- 
cussion, yet it seems that the way to real progress 
in buildings lies in concentrating on the essential 
truth of the quotation. At least we have here a 
point of attack for considering the design of the 
house of moderate (The author of the 
quotation we will leave anonymous for the pres- 
ent as it might prejudice one group or the other. ) 


counters 


cost. 


The first consideration in the designing of the 
small house is, therefore, that the house shall do 
its particular duty well. Just what ts the particu 
lar duty of the house? What the various 
duties and how well have they been performed ? 
Too often we have been willing to accept the pros- 
pective home owner’s dictum of what he believes 
he wants, when the wiser course would be to es 
tablish, with him, the more exact requirements of 
the house to fit more fully the actual needs and 
desires of the family. The analysis made by the 
architect in consultation with the owner must be 
the first step if we are to reach a logical solution. 

Yo organize the matter, an analysis of what the 
small house should be and do, its “general func 
tions’, is certainly in order. The small house may 
be defined as the individual dwelling, with its set 
ting, for a single family, with its goods, chattels 
and appurtenances. The problems to be solved 
are both physical and psychological. On the physi 
cal side, the first consideration is the provision of 
shelter, and we can list the various elements in 
a fairly comprehensive outline, The house should 
be designed to offer: 


are 


(A) 1. Protection from the elements,—from 
rain, storm, wind, fire, dust and 
changes in temperature. 

2. Protection of persons and personal 


property from harm, loss, or the ma 

raudings of persons, animals, or insects. 
3. Provision of privacy: no intrusion by 

persons, by sight or by sound. 








_—_— 
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In classic Greece these houses are of the long established tradi- 
tional design, yet simple and straightforward, resembling the 
modern European. Native Houses, Island of Mykonos, Greece 


(A) con’t4, Provision of other conditions con- 
ducive to health and comfort, as: 

(a) Abundance of air, light and sun- 
shine, and devices for their selec- 
tive control. 

(b) Temperature control and proper 
humidity. 

(c) Sanitary facilities, water sup- 
ply and soil elimination. 

(d) Facilities for rest, recreation and 
exercise, 

(e) Facilities for food preservation 
and preparation. 

(f) Artificial light. 

(g) Dirt, dust and refuse elimination. 

(h) Means of communication. 

In addition to these elements, which are essen- 
tially physical, social aspects require that the 
house shall provide: 

(B) 1. Facilities for private life: 

(a) Collective family life and activity. 

(b) Personal activities of each individ- 
ual member. 


2. Facilities for social life: 

(a) Entertainment of guests. 

(b) General recreational activities. 
3. An expression of: 


(a) The owner’s individuality. 
(b) His social status. 

(c) His financial status. 

(d) His taste and culture. 

\ll this may seem obvious enough, and simple 
enough until we realize its implications. To go 
over each item, analyzing just what we have been 
doing to provide for each function to think for 
a moment of the part played by each thing we 
put into a structure in relation to the listed func- 
tions is to realize that too many of our designs 


have been produced from force of habit rather 
than forceful thinking. How few parts of the 
house are really as efficient as they might be in 
performing their specific or related tasks. Large- 
ly the materials and methods have come down 
to us without any great improvements. The sci- 
ence of home building seems to have lagged be- 
hind those of transportation and communication. 


MPROVEMENT in the usefulness of the 

small house depends on the creative thinking 
of designers. There is a stimulus to active thinking 
in the analysis of a problem, and the small house 
is a problem that is not as simple as it is usually 
thought. A re-reading of the list of the things 
that the small house should provide will suggest 
many angles of attack that have been forgotten: 
will suggest better ways of providing for the var- 
ious duties, — better ways to build the shell of 
the house, better windows (which have many 
functions), better ways of planning as well as of 
building. While it is true that many small houses 
serve their owners well today, there are few de- 
tails that cannot be improved upon. In the light 
of factory methods and mass production, most of 
the small house building methods are archaic and 
involve excessive field labor and field waste. There 
is a definite movement now to increase the effh- 
ciency and economy of building materials and 
methods, as well as of plan, and these are indicated 
throughout this Reference Number. Each part of 
the small house structure and equipment is being 
carefully scrutinized to see how well it is doing 
its duty, and the analysis points to innumerable 
improvements. The “graceful and pleasing” qual- 
ities of the improvements are overshadowed for 
the present by their practical utility, but nothing 
useful has ever been necessarily ugly. 
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.% one result of this thinking, standardized 
manufactured houses have been developed, 
and each year brings new models of the house of 
the future. Many of the ideas and ingenious solu- 
tions to the various problems of the small house 
have come to light in this work and some have 
been adopted and adapted. Even if such houses 
have not yet become popular realities, they have 
exerted an influence of tremendous value and 
have shown the way in many details to improved 
planning, construction and equipment. It seems 
highly probable that some of the logically manu- 
factured houses will be undertaken on a commer- 
cial scale in the near future, as manufacturers are 
investigating the possibilities with a far more open 
mind and keener foresight than would have been 
thought possible five years ago. The analogy be- 
tween standardization of automobiles, aircraft, 
clothing, etc., and standardization of manufac- 
tured houses (rather than custom-built) augurs 
for their acceptance by the public. The quantity 
production methods that made the low-cost auto- 
mobile possible can make possible efficient houses 
at minimum cost as well. 

Another phase of machine fabrication in rela- 
tion to the small house is that of the manufacture 
of standardized units of structure and equipment. 
This seems at present to be the more important 
aspect for it allows of great variety in the plan 
and size of the dwelling with many of the advan- 
tages in the efficiency and low-cost of the factory 
product. 

That these trends will have their effect on the 
design seems certain. The architect dealing with 
such products will undoubtedly be more restricted 
in the range of design. For that reason, it is im- 
perative that he exert his influence in the design 
of the units themselves in cooperation with the 
manufacturers. 


HESE changes in material are largely eco- 
nomic and affect the cost to consumers. How- 
ever, they are less important in that regard than 
the cost of financing, promotion and sale. If the 
small house is to be reduced in cost, the latter 
items must be brought down by a simpler larger 
system. When it is realized that the average buyer 
of a small house in a speculative development pays 
nearly a third of the purchase price, not for land 
and building but for the opportunity of buying, 
it would seem that this situation is also worthy of 
the architect’s constructive thought and action. 
Still the problem of producing houses that do 
their practical duty well is not limited to questions 
of design, materials or financing,—it has larger, 
sociological aspects and involves planning for the 
best interests of the community, town and city. 
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The relations of the house to its neighbors, to 
the streets and services, to schools, churches, 
stores and recreational facilities, are all parts ot 
the architect’s study, and increasingly so. Future 
development in the small house field seems des 
tined to be that of the creation of new living 
communities, fairly large-scale operations. The 
reasons for this are many, among them being tly 
opportunity of creating facilities for complet 
correlated living conditions, lower cost, conser 
vative equitable financing for the owner, low «ck 
preciation through the use of the best materials 
stability of value as real estate, and controlled 
design. Certainly all these contribute to the et 
ficiency of the small house in doing its practical 
duty well. 
a“ HEN that they be graceful and pleasing in 
doing it” at once opens the doors of argu 
ment, for what is pleasing to one is not necessa 
rily pleasing to another. To differences in matters 
of taste there is no end; the architectural judg 
ment of yesterday differs from that of today, and 
the “graceful and pleasing” eclecticism of today 
is extremely displeasing to many who would 
mould the forms of tomorrow. Changes in aes 
thetic judgment and appreciation are inevitable, 
—and we may be thankful that they are. Imagine 
the monotony and stagnation in a regime of the 
static acceptance of a dogma of beauty, The 
heated discussions between the adherents of one 
cult or another are evidence that architecture ts 
more alive and vital than in the period of un 
thinking acceptance of autocratic dictum. With 
all architects aroused to creative thinking by the 
efforts of a few who are bold enough to return to 
elemental considerations, architecture will con- 
tinue the evolution of the expression of contem 
porary life. This expression will be judged grace 
ful and pleasing as it progresses, just as each age 
has found its own productions aesthetically Satis 
fying, There is a growing interest, and a keener 
perception of, the rightness and beauty in all ob 
jects; the public is alive to line, proportion, form 
and color. The small houses produced in the next 
few years by architects will be more functionally 
efficient, economically sound and aesthetically sat 
isfying than those which they supersede because 
architects, through logical analyses of the prob 
lems involved, will be better able to apply their 
creative imagination to more complete solutions. 
The small house is no exception to the truth that 
“We require two kinds of goodness: first the 
doing their practical duty well; then that they 
be graceful and pleasing in doing it, which last is 
itself another form of duty,”’—the duty of the 
architect. Ruskin was not far wrong. 
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THE SMALL 





HOUSE OF TO-DAY 


Home building is in the midst of a transition from the slow 
practice of handicraft to the industrial methods of standardized 
manufacture. Mr. Gropius, a prominent figure in European 
architecture, and founder of The Bauhaus, at Dessau, Ger- 


BY 
WALTER GROPIUS 


many, gives a clear exposition of the new planning and build- 
ing methods. Although he writes from the standpoint of cur- 


rent practices in Germany, many of the things described are 
readily adaptable to this country; particularly many units of 
standard manufacture, that are limited in their employment 
only by the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the designer. 


HE immense scarcity of dwellings in Ger- 

many after the war has stirred up all the 
different branches of the building trade, archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, and official depart- 
ments, to give renewed and thorough considera- 
tion to the great problem of dwelling house con- 
struction from a social, technical, and economic 
point of view. The old methods were broken 
through, and as a result a great change took place 
in the general aspect after the first post-war 
decade. Above all, views have changed. 


CITY BUILDING 

The rapid increase of international traffic and 
means of communication, the penetration of space 
and time resulting therefrom, the growing free- 
dom of individuals to move from place to place 
all over the world—in fact, we have fallen back 
into semi-nomadic ways of living—are about to 
efface the line of demarcation between city and 
country. Modern man needs contrasts for stimu- 
lation and recreation, The longing of city dwellers 
for the country and of country people for the city 
is an elementary one and wants to be satisfied 
with increasing insistence as progress goes on. 
The growing technical development neutralizes 
the strongest of the contrasts, carrying city im- 
provements out into the country and _ bringing 
some of the charms of Nature back to the city. 
By this time the leading intellects both in Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe call for a wide and 
straggling city, flooded with sunlight and, above 
all, provided with ample spaces of verdure; the 
industrial and commercial quarters to be separated 
from the residential parts through the systematic 
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use of modern means of communication. The 
countryman uses machines in the operation of his 
farm and begins to shorten the distance to the 
town by the use of the automobile, telephone, and 
radio. Accordingly, modern city builders aim at 
establishing a closer connection between the op- 
posed poles of city and country with the aid of all 
the technical improvements, and covering all avail- 
able spaces on the ground and the house-tops with 
verdure and thus making the enjoyment of 
Nature’s verdant charms a daily rather than a 
mere Sunday experience of the city dweller. 


LOW, MEDIUM HEIGHT, AND HIGH HOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION 

The views as to the ideal type of dwellings— 
whether detached one family houses surrounded 
by gardens, or apartment buildings of medium 
height (2-5 stories), or big high houses (with 
from 8 to 15 stories)—clash in vehement conflict 
with each other. This fight about the type of 
dwelling is essentially of psychologic origin, hence 
subject to panicky reactions, as shown by the pas- 
sionate fight against the old tenement houses in 
Germany. In proportion as one side of the recipro- 
cal need for city and country respectively fails 
to be satisfied—especially in large cities—the fight 
for compensating factors, such as homes with 
gardens, breaks out with increased intensity. 

In addition to adequate food and heat, the 
proper health and growth of human beings abso- 
lutely depends upon ample sunlight, fresh air, and 
facility to get outdoor exercise. Undoubtedly 
these three cardinal demands on a good dwelling 
are better met by a one family house than by the 
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Lucia Moholy 


SINGLE DWELLING HOUSE, AT DESSAU, GERMANY 
WALTER GROPIUS, ARCHITECT 


Above is a general view of the house showing the entrance side. The walls 
are “Jurko” blocks of slag, sand and cement, built on stamped concrete foun- 
dations. Lintels are reinforced concrete; roofs are used as terraces 


Below are the plans of the first and upper floors. The ground floor is flat liv- 
ing space on an even plane; the upper story contains only a spare room, 
servant’s room, and an electrically equipped laundry. Precise arrangement of 
working processes; no waste of time nor effort. Closets and shelves are definite 
parts of the building; they are either built into, or form, the walls 
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DOUBLE HOUSE AT DESSAU 
WALTER GROPIUS, 
ARCHITECT 


Above is the eastern view with the 
bedroom windows. Notice the cor- 
belled balconies, often more eco- 
nomical than when supported on Y 
pillars. At the left is the southern 
view 

The plan contains one large room 
on each floor for each apartment, 
the other rooms being small, but 
efficient. The plan of one apart- 
ment is a reflection of the other, 
turned 90 from east to south 
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torbidding upper floor quarters of crowded tene- 
ment houses. Yet the utter wretchedness of such 
highly improper living quarters is not due to the 


type of the large tenement house with several 
stories; the blame lies with legislation which sur- 
rendered the erection of such dwellings to specu- 
lative interests without requiring any social safe- 
guards. Big apartment houses, planned and de 
signed with a sense of responsibility and erected 
on wide green lawns at ample intervals, can equal- 
ly meet those requirements of sunlight, fresh air, 
and facility for outdoor exercise, and at the same 
time they may be made to offer a great variety 
of other advantages to people living in cities. 

In selecting the proper type of dwellings in 
cities the decisive criterion is the /ighest attain- 
thle degree of usefulness for townspeople, and 
that, in turn, depends on the inclinations, the pro- 
fession, and the purse of each individual. 

A one family home with garden offers to its 
occupants more rest and greater privacy, recrea- 
tion and outdoor exercise in their own garden, 
less difficulty of watching over the children; it 
costs more to build, requires more time for house- 
keeping, lies farther out, and promotes permanent 
settlement. 

In big apartment houses the occupants have the 
advantages of short distances, central devices 
facilitating housekeeping and social events ; it of- 
fers difficulties in watching over children outside 
the apartment on account of the vertical distance, 
but on the other hand is economical and promotes 
public spirit. 

Apartment houses of medium height (3 to 5 
stories) have the drawbacks of small intervals 
between blocks, little sunlight, inadequate spaces 
of verdure and insufficient areas for outdoor exer- 
cise. On the other hand, many-storied apartment 
buildings give much better access to the air and 
sunlight and afford a maximum of green lawns 
where especially the children can give free rein 
to their inclination for noisy playing. Besides, it 
is more favorable with regard to the distribution 
of cost and the central devices serving hygienic 
and housekeeping purposes.* 


THE ONE FAMILY HOUSE WITH A GARDEN 

low house building, therefore, is no panacea 
for the healthful city, although it will doubtless 
continue to be a very important type wherever 
economic conditions and the available space favor 
its use. In Germany, however, the building of 
detached one family houses has declined. This is 
due not only to the financial straits of post war 

*EDITOR’S NOTE: This formulation of his views on 
low, medium height, and high house construction has been 
summarized and communicated by the author in his report 
to the 3rd International Congress for New Building 


Methods at Brussels in October, 1930. The Congress 
accepted these views with an overwhelming majority. 
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times but also to a changed view of lite on the 
part of the modern city population, since on ac 
count of the greater freedom in moving about 
many people even among the well-to-do classes 
prefer quarters in an apartment house with mod 
ern appointments to living in their own homes 
Nevertheless the rise in the construction of 
dwelling houses in Germany has specially ben 

fited the development of home property, to which 
these lines are particularly devoted. The hous 
built for occupancy by its owner continues to 
maintain its place as an important type in the ev: 

lution of German dwelling house construction 


MODERN PRINCIPLES 

\ccording to the new view about a dwelling 
to come up to present day requirements, the 
dwelling house should no longer resemble some 
thing like a fortress, like a monument with walls 
of medieval thickness and an expensive front 1 
be of light construction, full of bright daylight 
and sunshine, alterable, time-saving, economical! 


tended for showy representation. Instead it is to 


and useful in the last degree to its occupants 
whose life functions it is intended to serve. Man 
and the various functions of lus lite at home 

living, sleeping, eating, cooking, bathing, wash 
ing—are reinstated as the basis determining the 
tvpe and appointments of the house, the biologic 
principle is paramount. The value of the house 
as a place to live in is placed foremost and is 
measured by the degree of success the buildet 
attains in reducing the onerous features of every 
day life to a minimum and enabling the occupants 
to lead an easy and practical life meeting every 
requirement—in fact, a “beautiful” life at home 

at the least possible cost of space, material, and 
building expense. The criterion is the ratio of 
expense to living value, not the degree of empty 
outward appearance that has been attained. As a 
true building spirit, drawing its inspiration from 
what is elementary, is gradually awakening, a 
change is taking place in the conception of what 
is beautiful. During the preceding period architec- 
ture—the art of building—was absorbed in a sen- 
timental, esthetically decorative view which aimed 
at the imitation of past period styles through the 
perfunctory use of motives and ornaments put on 
the body of a building without having any innet 
connection with it. In this way the buildings 
became bearers of lifeless outward decorations 
instead of being living organisms. The living 
connection with progressive technical art, its new 
building materials and new construction, was lost 
in this decline, the architects, failing to master 
the supreme technical possibilities, became mean- 
ingless and conventional and the art of creative 
building slipped from their hands. This formalis- 
tic tendency, which was reflected in the rapid suc- 
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cession of the various “isms” of the past decades, 
has now come to an end. A new substantial build- 
ing tendency was developed with the realization 
that an organic creative idea, being rooted in the 
entire social community and its life, must combine 
all fields of human creation to a uniform end— 
that it must begin and end in the building. The 
result of this changed and deepened spirit and 
the modern technical means available to it is a dif- 
ferent building type, which does not exist for its 
own sake but is determined by the peculiar nature 
of a building and the “functions” it is intended to 
perform. 

The past epoch of formalistic development re- 
versed the self-evident principle that the nature ot 
a building should determine the technical means 
to be applied, and the latter, in turn, determing 
the shape of the building. That epoch overlooked 
what is essential and primary for the sake of the 
outward form and the means of producing it. 
The modern creative spirit, which is_ slowly 
developing, goes down again to the bottom of 
things: To create a house which will serve its 
purpose well, its essential nature is first investi- 
gated, The research into “functions” and nature 
ot a house is subject to mechanical, static, optical, 
and acoustic limitations as well as to the laws of 


House at Berlin-Zehlendorf, Germany. Walter Gro- 
pius, Architect. The plans show clear separation of 
living, sleeping and housekeeping parts. The house is 
built of stuccoed brick, with structural tile floors, 
and steel double windows. Below is a garden view 
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proportion on which the “beautiful” effect de- 
pends. Proportion is a matter of the realm ot 


spirit ; c mstruction and materials are its bearers, 


with the aid of which it reveals the genius of its 
creator. It is determined by the particular func 
tions of a given house, and through it the latter is 
imbued with the “tension,” a spiritual life of its 
own, as it were, beyond the utility value of the 
house. 

The face of the modern dwelling house—as 
shown in the pictures herewith—1s not the prod- 
uct of some modernistic fads on the part of a few 
architects, but it is the logical result of the re 
quired functions of the house, on the basis of 
modern technical means available for the con- 
structive task of producing such functions. The 
changed form of expression is as logical a trans- 
formation as that of the old-time coach into a 
modern automobile or that of the old-fashioned 
stove into a heating device of our time. 

The disparity between the segregated private 
life at home and the productive life during the 
work in the office or on the street is due to the 
anti-progressive force of inertia which prevents 
us from overcoming old-accustomed notions about 
the shapes of things surrounding us, which no- 
tions we are more ready to discard as a matter of 
course and without sentimental inhibitions in the 

‘ase of purely technical creations like machines. 
The man of this technical age needs uniformity 
of means and expression in all spheres of crea- 
tion. He needs a dwelling house which in its 
shape, technical perfection, and useful effect is in 
keeping with his automobile and his well organ- 
ized working place. He takes pride in creating 
forms of his own, born in his time, with modern 


House at Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Adolph Rading, 
Architect. Practically one 
living space on the same 
level. By means of mov- 
ing walls, the living room 
can be either subdivided 
or enlarged, and in sum- 
mer can be opened wide- 
ly to the terrace. At the 
right is a southern view, 
showing the very open 
character of the dwelling 





means which are superior to those of our ance 


Lal 


tors. The modern dweiling house, created by the 


genius of our own time, is apt to strengthen the 
self-reliance of its occupants and to establish 
harmony between body and soul. Just as we would 
not think of crossing the street, attired in the style 

Louis XV instead of wearing our modern sunt, 
even so we wish to see our home freed from un 
necessary ornaments and meaningless trash whic! 
takes up valuable space We got tired ot the 
arbitrary application of past period styles and, 
having replaced fancy by the rule, we are now 
using clear, concise, and simple forms for the ob 
vious een of our home lite 

What, then, constitutes “the modern beauty” 
the dwe hing house ? ( hi ned walls letting in plent 
of daylight, fresh ; and sunshine. Light stru 
ture, which eg to neutralize the effect and 
appearance of the burden of life by its buoyancy 
Clearly defined, simple forms devoid of imitati 
and trifling fancy lines. //armonized pee LIONS 
of all the building parts. Complete satisfaction of 
every material and psychic requirement; for archi 
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THREE PRIZE-WINNING SMALL HOUSES FOR A 
SINGLE FAMILY 


These houses each took the First Prize in their respective classes 
in the “Bauwelt’” competition for small, one family houses, held 
in Berlin, Germany, in 1930. They show the intense application 
of the machine-made unit to small house planning. Each is 
designed for greatest possible comfort and utilization of space and 
the most rigid economy of detail 


Above is the winner in the 25,000 mark class. Hans Richter, 
Architect. Below at the left was in the 8,000 mark class. Dirk 
Gascard and P. M. Canthal, Architects, and the one at the right 
placed first in the 15,000 mark class. Walter Schulze, Architect. 
(1,000 marks is equivalent to $240.00) 
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Richard Dockert, 


House at Stuttgart, Germany. 
Architect. A one-story dwelling with a slight differ- 
ence in level between the sleeping and living parts. 
The construction consists of wooden walls and ceil- 
ings on concrete foundations; low-priced, practical 


tecture is not exhausted as a means to attain cer 
tain ends, unless we regard our psychic needs for 
harmonized space and proportions of the building 
parts, in the absence of which space looks lifeless 
and disorganized, as ends of a higher order. 


ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURE 

More than ever before the technical building 
development is now influenced by the classic law 
to attain a maximum of effect with the least pos- 
sible means. The rapid development of the tech- 
nical means promotes a tendency to loosen up 
building materials, save material, space, weight, 
and hauled load. New industrially improved 
building materials are competing with those pro- 
vided by, Nature and are about to get the better of 
them. These new building materials—steel, con- 
crete, glass—have rendered it possible to erect 
wide-spanned, amply lighted rooms and buildings 
at a great saving of structural material while the 
building materials and methods of former times 
were inadequate for that purpose. The essential 
characteristic of the modern building method con- 
sists in dividing the different functions of the en- 
closing walls of buildings. In other words, the 
practice of erecting the entire walls as supporting 
parts of the house, as used in the old-time brick 
building, has been discarded and instead the load 
of the whole building is shifted to rest exclusively 
on the supporting skeleton structure of steel or 
concrete, which results in a saving of supporting 
material, while the walls between supports are 
constructed in a manner which merely affords 
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protection against atmospheric conditions heat 
and cold—and disturbing noises. With a view to 
saving a maximum of weight and hauled mat 
rial, the tendency is to use thinner building units 
of high-grade material, such, as for instance, light 
concrete units or building plates of other mat 
rials, in the construction of those parts of thi 
walls which do not support but merely enclose 
space. These space-saving steel and concrete con 
structions of rapidly increasing boldness, which 
aim at the progressive reduction of the bulk ot 
supporting structures by means of highly refined 
calculation and supreme perfection of the quality 
and strength of materials, consistently lead to the 
enlargement of the openings in the walls, through 
which the daylight may freeiy enter the rooms 
which are closed against the weather. The for 
mer window, cut out of the wall supporting along 
its whole length, is consistently supplemented by 
the continuous window sheet, which is merely 
subdivided by pillars and has come to be a typical 
feature of the modern dwelling house. 

The flat roof has superseded the old tiled or 
slated sloping roof, because its advantages have 
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been recognized. They are: clear, rectangular 
rooms in the attic instead of the practically use- 
less dead angles below the sloping roof. No 
wooden frame work and roof trusses where fires 
start so easily. The space on the roof can be 
utilized in many ways (as play-grounds for chil- 
dren, gymnastic sports). Improved facilities for 
the erection of annexes and superstructions on all 
detached sides of the cubic building structure. No 
ireas of resistance to the wind, hence a reduced 
number of necessary repairs. No gutters or waste- 
pipes and connections of perishable zinc sheeting. 
he existence of the modern air routes confronts 
the builders of dwelling houses with the new 
lemand to give proper attention to the bird’s-eye 
view aspect of the buildings. The creation of roof 
gardens with walks and plants is an efficient means 
of transplanting some of Nature’s attractions into 
the stony city desert. The bird’s eye view of the 
cities of the future with their gardens on terraces 
ind roofs will give the air passenger the impres- 
sion of a large garden. The area of green ground 
which is lost by the erection of buildings is re- 
gained on the tops of the flat roof. The flat roof 
also favors a more freely developed ground plan. 


THE GROUND PLAN 

The ground plan of a dwelling house is a geo- 
metrical projection of its spatial idea—the organ- 
izing plan for moving within the house. The 
elevation, facade, is the result of that plan and 
not the starting point of the house design. Hence 


no artificial symmetry, but a free functional 


House at Kilchberg, near Zurich. R. Steiger-Crawford, Architect. 
The building is on the side of a hill overlooking a lake. An extension 
of the flat-pitched roof shelters a living terrace on the second floor 
clear separation of living, sleeping and housekeeping parts with 


little space wasted. Good utilization of the ground 
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arrangement of the succession of rooms, short, 
time-saving passages of communication, moving 
space for the children, clear separation between 
the living, the sleeping, and the housekeeping parts 
of the house, and finally proper utilization of the 
ground and especially the sunny aspect. The bed- 
rooms need morning-sun (facing east), the living 
rooms should have southern or western light, and 
the north side is left to storerooms, kitchens, stair- 
cases, and bathrooms. 

The size of the various rooms, with the excep- 
tion of the principal living rooms, may be safely 
reduced, if required for reasons of economy, in 
favor of enhanced home comfort. The increas- 
ingly difficult problem about domestic servants 
compels measures vitally affecting domestic life 
and is of decisive importance for the proper 
organization of the home. Organization and tech- 
nical improvements are called upon to save the 
housewife from wasting her strength in house- 
hold drudgery instead of keeping it available for 
her own mental and intellectual development, for 
the proper education of the children, and for her 
calling. The natural measurements of the human 
body, its movements and functions determine the 
limits for the minimum sizes of rooms and furni- 
ture, but the manner of using the home has under- 
gone a change in the course of time. Present day 
life is different from that of our ancestors, social 
and family conditions have changed. The posi- 
tion of modern women in industry and trade, more 
unsettled conditions and the great scarcity of 
available dwellings make definite demands on the 
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House at Leignitz, Germany. Hans Scharoun, Architect. The building 
is erected with a patented timber construction in standardized units 


average German family, which have to be met, 
and in view of these circumstances it would seem 
preposterous if we were to imitate past social con- 
ventions and habits of life which were based on 
entirely different conditions. Daily life going on 
smoothly and without friction, while not an ulti- 
mate aim in itself, is nevertheless indispensable 
for any one who wants to attain a maximum of 
individual freedom and independence. A ground- 
plan which is carefully balanced with great re- 
finement results in a saving of time. Therefore, 
the standardization of the usual functions of every 
day life, which is aimed at in the modern ground- 
plans for houses, does not by any means tend to 
enslave and mechanize the individual, but on the 
contrary it takes unnecessary burdens from life 
and thereby adds to its freedom and unlimited 
enjoyment. Such aid in meeting the duties of 
home life is afforded only by a dwelling planned 
in a way which makes suitable use of even the 
smatlest particle of space and provides a maximum 
{ home comfort at minimum cost through well 
considered arrangement of the available room and 
the application of ingenious and highly refined 
devices which mechanize the greatest possible 
number of different manipulations. 


THE STANDARD 

The most primitive aim in national economy 1s 
directed towards satisfying existing needs more 
economically, i.e., at less expense of money, labor, 
and material by means of steadily increased 
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organization. This tendency led to the use of 
machinery, to division of labor and to rational 
zation, which measures are absolutely indispensable 
to national economy and have equal importance 
for the building trade as well as other fields of 
human activity. In the last analysis all mechaniza 
tion can only follow the one purpose of lessening 
the actual labor which must be performed by the 
human individual to provide the necessaries of 
life, in order that he may save time and keep some 
of his mental and manual strength available for 
improved performance. If mechanization were an 
aim for its own sake, human nature in its fulness 
would be stunted and the individual—the indi- 
visible—would degenerate into a divisible being. 
Here are the roots of the struggle between the 
old handicraft tradition and the new culture of the 
machine age. The modern time is about to develop 
a new organic working unit from handicraft work 
and machine work. The result of this rationalizing 
movement is the standard. Dwelling house build 

ing is one of the fields where the conception of 
the standard is beginning to get firmly established 
Undoubtedly standardization, if consistently car 

ried out in house building, would result in tr 

mendous savings, which cannot even be estimated 
at present. 

The standard is no obstruction to cultural de 
velopment, but on the contrary it is one of its 
underlying conditions. It comprises the selection 
of the best and separates what is elementary and 
above the individual from peculiarly individual 
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HOUSE AT STUTTGART, GERMANY 
WALTER GROPIUS, ARCHITECT 


The house was built entirely by the “dry mounting process,” elimi- 
nating ali building moisture. It is planned in reference to steel 
Z-bar skeleton on concrete foundations. The distance between 
supports—about 3’ 6”—is used as a module. The walls are built of 
pressed cork sheets, about 3” thick and lined with sheets of 
asbestos board. Steel double windows are used 

Above is a view of the finished building; the center shows the 
plans and the steel skeleton in place. At the left is a detail of the 
wall construction 
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features. The story about the individual being 
outraged and grievously injured by standardiza- 
tion and typification dwindles into nothing when 
we look back into history. At all times the stand 
ard, the type, has been a mark of civilized social 
order. 

Nowadays most of the prospective purchasers 
of automobiles do not think of getting one “made 
to order.” Here it is quite evident that only serial 
production, which is standardization on the basis 
of numerous typified parts, has rendered it possi- 
ble to create a relatively perfect vel low-priced 
product. There seems to be no reason why dwell- 
ing houses should not be built on similar princi- 
ples of rationalization, especially as proofs of the 
cheapening and improving effect of this method 
have been furnished in many other fields. A 
dwelling house is a typical group product, a unit 
of the larger groups, the street, the city. The uni- 
formity of this “cell” within the whole body of 
the city should be externaliy expressed. The 
necessary variation will nevertheless be provided 
by the difference in sizes and, besides, competition 
is bound to bring about the coincident develop- 
ment of different types varying in shape. The best 
cities of past times show conclusively that the 
beauty and definite clearness of the whole body 
of a city is enhanced as standardization is carried 
out and typified buildings are multiplied. The 
standard is in all cases an ultimate and most ma- 
ture result derived from the agreement of positive 
solutions by different individuals. It is the com- 
mon denominator of a whole period. A unifica- 
tion of building elements has the wholesome con- 
sequence that dwelling houses and cities will 


again bear a common character ; it 1s the hallmark 
of cultural elevation, By wisely limiting the build- 


ings toa few standard types their quality will 


rist 
and the prices be lessened, and in this way the 
\ prope! 


sense for tradition will not look for what is 


whole social level is bound to be raised 


capricious and stands aloof but for the commor 
features, the standard, which 1s able to satisfy 
many people, is most substantial and best in qual 
ity. Such a wealth of substance requires the appli 
cation of novel and strong means, the use of 
which can only be made worth while through 
multiplication. 

The former character of the building trade as a 
handicraft is gradually being modified into an 
industrial one. A steadily increasing volume of 
the work done in the temporary workshop on the 
building site is being taken over by the permanent 
workshop—the factory. The seasonal characte 
of the building business with its drawbacks for 
employers and labor, and for the whole national 
economy as well, is gradually yielding to operation 
all year round. In the same measure as the mod 
ern building materials have been produced, the 
quality and properties of which are superior to 
those of the natural building materials, the house 
building methods are approaching the economical 
industrial processes to an ever increasing extent. 
We are nearing the goal of taking apart the build 
ing structures, which are no longer made on the 
building site, but are produced in series by ma 
chinery in factories, so that—like the toy building 
boxes of the children on a large scale—the parts 
can now be assembled on the building site in vari 
abie combinations according to the dry mounting 
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House in Berlin, Ger- 
many. Luckhardt and 
Anker, Architects. A 
view of the rough struc- 
ture. An example of 
steel framing applied to 
a dwelling which is sim- 
ilar to that used in office 
buildings. Walls are 
made of pumice-concrete 
plates, stuccoed outside 
and either plastered or 
faced with wall board 
on the inside 
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irrespective of the season and weathet 
conditions. (See Page 276.) The completely 
appointed dwelling house, furnished from stock 
in substantial, fireproof construction, will be one 
of the principal products of the industry in the 
future. All the parts of the building structure, 
beams, wall plates, windows, doors, staircases, 
fittings, etc., will be typified. The standardization 
of the parts does not put any limits on individual 
creation of the whole structure. The duplication 
of paris and like building materials in the various 
building structures tends to convey an impression 
of ease and order similar to the effect of the 
uniform modern clothes. In exactly the same way 
sufficient latitude is left to individual peculiarity 
to manifest itself, yet everything bears the char- 
acteristic features of our time. Greatest possible 
typification combined with greatest possible 
variation. 

The building method according to the dry 
mounting process On an industrial basis has the 
better prospects in every respect. The greatest 
enemy of house building, and one affecting it 
economically, is moisture caused by the weather 
or water on building site. This is the main reason 
for the fatal drawbacks of the old building meth- 
ods: Parts to be built in failing to fit because of 
stretching and warping, unforeseen jobbing work, 
loss of time and interest by delayed drying. The 
dry mounting process eliminates building mois- 
ture and the building parts, being produced on 
machines with mechanical exactness, assure a 
proper fit, fixed prices, and short building times 
which can be exactly determined and guaranteed. 
Through the use of high-grade, industrially pro- 
duced building parts the weight and bulk of the 





building is reduced while its stability and insulat- 
ing capacity is increased, so that a one-family 
house which can be taken apart and re-assembled 
on the building site—including walls, ceilings, 
roofs, parts of installation equipment—can_ be 
hauled on a few auto trucks from the factories 
to any building site and there be re-assembled 
and mounted in the shortest space of time irre- 
spective of the season and weather conditions. 
The advantage attained by these rationalized 
methods of dwelling house building is twofold, 





since they are more economical and at the same 
time raise the standard of living. Many things 
which are regarded as luxurious today will be 
standard requirements in the dwelling house 
tomorrow. 


THE GARDEN 

Probably the strongest attraction of the one 
family house is the garden for the occupant’s own 
use. It enhances the “living value” of the house 
and is practically an extended living room, This 
quite naturally determines the geometrical subdi- 
vision of the parts of the garden immediately 
adjoining the house and being, as it were, plant- 
enclosed rooms in the open air. Among the vir- 
tues of the modern architect are his efforts to pro- 
vide dwelling houses with a maximum of green 
vegetation and to cover even roofs, balconies, and 
terraces with plants. Growing trees and plants 
interwoven on and between buildings, with vistas 
opened and shut out, assure pleasant effects of 
the contrast between plants and building forms, 
soften and enliven schematic monotony, bring 
building and man together, and give a realization 
of scale. 


The roof of a one-family house in Berlin, Germany. Luckhardt and Anker, Architects. The living 
value of a house may be further enhanced by the use of the flat roof as a place of rest and enjoyment 
Késter 
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SIXTEEN SMALL HOUSES 


Van Anda 


HOUSE OF RUDOLPH ISELIN 
HOLBROOK, LONG ISLAND 
TREANOR & FATIO, ARCHITECTS 
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THE PORCH 
AT THE REAR 


EXTERIOR: Wall shingles and all trim white; 
shutters dark green. The roof is of wood shingles 
stained to match the shutters. Hardware is wrought 
iron, painted black. 


INTERIOR: The living room has panelled walls 
and a beamed and plastered ceiling. Bedroom walls 
are papered, the ceilings tinted. The kitchen walls 
and ceiling are painted plaster. Flooring is oak 
throughout, except those in the kitchen and bath- 
rooms which are linoleum. Woodwork is stained 
on the first floor and painted on the second. 


CONSTRUCTION: The house has a wood frame 
over a concrete foundation. Cost data are not 
obtainable. 


HOUSE OF RUDOLPH ISELIN 
HOLBROOK, LONG ISLAND 
TREANOR & FATIO, ARCHITECTS 
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Van Anda 


HOUSE OF RUDOLPH ISELIN 
HOLBROOK, LONG ISLAND 
TREANOR & FATIO, ARCHITECTS 
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| EXTERIOR: Clapboards are painted white, shutters 
green, and ironwork black. The roof is of variegated blues 
and greens; the stone and brick are whitewashed. 


INTERIOR: All woodwork, except stair treads and rail, 
which are stained and waxed, is painted. Floors are of 
stained oak, except those in the kitchen and service rooms 
which are of waxed linoleum. Plaster walls and ceilings 
are painted. Baths have tiled wainscot and floors. 


CONSTRUCTION: Built in 1929 of wood frame on a 
stone foundation for 62.6 cents per cubic foot, or a total 
cost of $26,795. The approximate cubage is 42,768 feet. 
The heating system is the gravity hot water type with an 
oil burner. 
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HOUSE OF MISS ELIZABETH C. MALADY 
FIELDSTON, N \ 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MISS ELIZABETH C. MALADY 


DWIGHT 








LITLE 


FIELDSTON, N \ 
JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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| HOUSE OF JOHN L. SLOAN 
BALTIMORE, MD 
ST. PALMER & LAMDIN, ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR: Both brick and clapboard walls are painted; shutters are 
green. The roof is of gray slate. 


INTERIOR: Walls in living room, dining room, and bedrooms are 
papered; those in the kitchen and bathroom are painted. Floors are of 
heavy oak throughout, except that in the kitchen which is linoleum, and 
the bathroom floor, which is tiled. All woodwork is painted white. 


CONSTRUCTION: The house contains 37,319 cubic feet and is built 
of wood frame over a concrete foundation. It is heated by a hot water 
system. Cost data are not obtainable. 


HOUSE OF JOHN L. SLOAN 
BALTIMORE, MD 
PALMER & LAMDIN, ARCHITECTS 











HOUSE OF CLARENCE E. DAY EXTERIOR: Walls of random laid cinder block 
' \KE ANGELUS. MICH and brick, coated to resemble whitewash. The roof 
} CLARENCE FE. DAY. ARCHITECT is of double-laid cedar shingles, stained to a varie- 


gated gray-green. 


INTERIOR: Walls of sand-finished plaster, col- 
; ored integrally with lampblack and ochre. The din- 
ing room floor is quarry tile; that in service rooms 
is linoleum. The others are heavy oak planks. 


CONSTRUCTION: Framing is of heavy barn 
timbers; windows are steel. 
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Nyholm & Lincoln 


VIEW FROM 
THE ROAD 

















HOUSE OF MISS BLANCHE FROST 
SOUTH NYACK, N, ¥ 
PENROSE V. STOUT ARCHITECT 
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EXTERIOR: Brick joints are tooled, and both brick and shingles are 
whitewashed. The roof is of stained cedar shingles, laid irregularly. 


INTERIOR: Oak flooring is used except in service portion. Living 
room walls are painted sage green; those in the dining room are silver 
blue. The walls in the master’s bedroom are silver green. The other bed- 
rooms are papered. 


CONSTRUCTION: The house is built of brick veneer over a wood 
frame. The foundation walls are stone. Heating is from a vapor system 
with an oil burner. 


HOUSE OF MISS BLANCHE FROST 


SOUTH HBYVYACE. Me F 


PENROSE V STOUT ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MISS BLANCHE FROST 
SOUTH NYACE, OB Y 
PENROSI V STOUT, ARCHITECT 
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EXTERIOR: Brick walls stained white, shutters 
painted green. The roof is of wood shingle stained 
black. Window trim white, door green. 


INTERIOR: Walls of living room, dining room 
and bedrooms sand finish plaster painted. Oak 
flooring in all rooms except tile in baths, pine in 
kitchen, and flag stones in library. Waterproof 
wallpaper used in all bathrooms. 


CONSTRUCTION: Solid brick walls, concrete 
foundation. Forced warm air heating plant. Cubage 
is 49,000 feet, at 60 cents, total $30,000. 


HOUSE OF JOHN L. DOLE 
WINNETKA, ILL. 
RUSSELL WALCOTT, ARCHITECT 
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Trowbridge 


HOUSE OF JOHN L. DOLE 
wWENNMETEA, F411 
RUSSELL WALCOTT, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF GEORGE MATTHEWS, JR. 


CHAPPAQUA N 
MELVIN PRATT SPAULDING 


\ 
ARCHITECT 





EXTERIOR: Walls are combination of 
stucco, wood, stone and brick. Variegated 
cedar shingles for roof, stained dark to match 
door and wood casement and bay window 
trim. 

INTERIOR: Walls are float finish plaster 
downstairs and in halls. Bedrooms are 
papered. Exposed hewn beams in dining 
room and living room. Trim stained dark. 
Zenitherm used for hall floors, all others 
stained pine. 

CONSTRUCTION: Frame, costing $18,000 
at 48 cents per cubic foot. Steam heat. 
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EXTERIOR: Wall, shingles, trim painted white, 
shutters black, and roof shingles left natural. 


INTERIOR: Living room walls smooth finish 
plaster painted yellow, trim white. Dining room, 
and bedrooms papered; trim is white in former, 
yellow and pale green in bedrooms. Kitchen, baths 
have tile wainscoting, baths papered above and 
kitchen painted blue. Clay tile flooring in baths and 
linoleum tile in kitchen; oak in other rooms. 


CONSTRUCTION: Frame on concrete blocks. 
Cubage cost for 36,870 feet is 53 cents. House is 
heated by oil burner hot water pressure system. 


HOUSE OF MEDARIC FITZPATRICK 
EASTCHESTER, N.Y 
JAMES J. BEVAN, ARCHITECT 























EXTERIOR: The walls are of dark buff Pennsylvania stone, and the roof is of brown, 
variegated slate. The trim around the main entrance is of Indiana limestone, and the 


entrance door is dark stained oak. 


INTERIOR: The living room and dining room walls are of sand finished plaster; the 
library, hall and stair is oak panelled. Trim is oak throughout. Master’s bedrooms are 
painted; others are papered. All bathrooms are tiled except one where marble is used, 


CONSTRUCTION: The house was built for about 70 cents per cubic foot of solid 
masonry over a concrete foundation. A gas-fired vapor steam heating system is used. 
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HOUSE OF CHESTER W. FAIRLIE 
ESSEX FELLS, N. J 
KENNETH W. DALZELL, ARCHITECT 
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EXTERIOR: The walls are of pointed rubblestone with 
sills of smooth bluestone. The roof is of slate. The door 
and window frames are of cypress; the windows of white 
pine painted white. Shingles are stained medium dark. 


INTERIOR: The living room, dining room and the sec- 
ond floor bedrooms have wormy oak floors of random 
width, splined, screwed and dowelled. The kitchen floor is 
of linoleum, and those of the bathrooms are linotile. 
Panelling, trim and doors are painted. Plaster walls and 
ceilings are of brown coat, trowelled to a smooth, uneven 
surface and painted. 


CONSTRUCTION: The house was built in 1928 of 
masonry walls, wocd joists, and has a wood framed, 
insulated roof. The third floor contains two bedrooms 
and a bath. A vapor-gas heating system is used. 


HOUSE OF T. WORTH JAMISON, JR 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


T. WORTH JAMISON, JR., ARCHITECT 
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ABOVI THE LIVING ROOM 
Ricu MAIN ENTRANCE 


HOUSEOF T.WORTH JAMISON, JR 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


T. WORTH JAMISON, JR., ARCHITECT 
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SITE: The house is located on the edge of a wooded terrace with a 
view across a small valley. The contour of the hill determined the 


shape of the plan, in which every advantage is taken of the open out- 
look. 


DESIGN: The relative sizes and the placing of the rooms make for 
comfortable, informal living, though the service area is not arranged 
as compactly as possible. The open aspect of the plan is well ex- 
pressed by the exterior materials, which are plain, strong, and simply 
used, with an absence of useless ornament, in a pleasant relation to 
one another and to the various parts of the house. 


HOUSE OF STUART KENT KING 


PASADENA, CALIF 


GARRETT VAN PELT, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF T. FERDINAND WILCOX 
CHARLESTON. § ( 
SIMONS & LAPHAM, ARCHITEC TS 
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HOUSE OF T. FERDINAND WILCOX 
) CHARLESTON, S. ( 
4 SIMONS & LAPHAM, ARCHITECTS 


Opposite—VIEW FROM THE ROAD 
Anove—GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S QUARTERS 
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LIVING 





EXTERIOR: Walls are white shingles, shut- 
ters are green and roof is slate surface asbestos. 


INTERIOR: Living and dining rooms have 
white pine wainscot and painted plaster walls. 
Bedrooms are painted plaster. Floors are lino- 
leum downstairs; bedroom floors are yellow 
pine. 


CONSTRUCTION: Wood frame, concrete 
foundation, vapor heat with oil burner. House 
contains 39,874 cubic feet at 50 cents per foot. 
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EXTERIOR: Walls Connecticut granite 
fieldstone and natural finish shingles. Roof 
shingles stained brown, trim painted white. 


INTERIOR: Living room is gray brown 
pine panelling. Dining room has paneled end, 
other walls papered. Bedrooms waterproof 
papered throughout. Random oak flooring in 
all but baths and kitchen, clay tile in former, 
rubber tile in latter. Kitchen painted yellow, 
fixtures green. Bath fixtures and tile, blue in 
one, orchid in the other. Entrance hall 
paneled, others papered. 


CONSTRUCTION: Solid masonry walls 
and wood frame roof. Gas fired hot water 
heating plant. Cubage, exclusive of green 
house, 38,000 feet. 


HOUSE OF CLEMENT C. WELLS 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
JULIUS GREGORY, ARCHITECT 


HOUSE OF CLEMENT C. WELLS 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN 
JULIUS GREGORY. ARCHITECT 











HOUSE OF CLEMENT C. WELLS 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN 
JULIUS GREGORY, ARCHITECT 
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EXTERIOR: Walls of fieldstone with flush mortar 
joints and wavy edge cypress boarding. Roof shingles 
and trim stained dark brown. 


INTERIOR: Hard finish plaster walls painted in living 
and dining rooms. Oak flooring and trim stained dark 
brown. Antique plaster finish in halls and stair case, 
stained chestnut railing. Linoleum flooring in kitchen, tile 
in baths, Keene cement waiscoting in latter. 


CONSTRUCTION: Solid masonry walls, wood frame 
roof. Steam heating plant. Cost data unavailable. 


HOUSE OF OTTO FROELICHER 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
TREANOR & FATIO, ARCHITECTS 
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ABOV THE HOUSE FROM THE ROAD 
Lert—GARAGE AND SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 


HOUSE OF OTTO FROELICHER 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN 
TREANOR & FATIO, ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR: Brown-gray stucco walls, 
brown stained half-timber and frames. The 
roof is variegated and the stone chimney 
is flint color with a.rough-faced surface. 


INTERIOR: Woodwork in the living and 
dining rooms is of stained oak; in the other 
rooms it is of painted white wood. Floors 
in the kitchen and baths are of tile; else- 
where they are of oak. 


CONSTRUCTION: The house was built 
in 1928 and contains approximately 40,000 
cubic feet. Cost is not available. It is of 
frame construction with an exterior finish 
of stucco and half-timber. The roof is 
insulated with quilting; heating system is 
steam. 
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Kenneth Clark 


HOUSE OF EDWARD A. EATON 
SCARSDALE, N. Y 
EUGENE J. LANG, ARCHITECT 
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MODEL OF A HOUSE 
PARIS, FRANCE 
GUEVREKIAN, ARCHITECT 
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THE OPPORTUNITY 


HE greatest opportunity for architects to 

take the place of leadership in the building 
industry, lies in cooperating with the active 
promotion of carefully prepared housing develop- 
ments and in enlisting the other forces in the in- 
dustry to cooperate to this end. The housing pro}- 
ects must be considered from the economic and 
the sociological aspects in reiation to the region 
they are to serve. Such projects need not be 
limited to the housing of labor, though the need 
is greatest there, but may be in suburban develop- 
ments for various income-classes. 

Through the intelligent planning of large areas, 
developed with large scale construction and its 
attendant economies, financed as a whole, homes 
can be provided that are better places for living 
and yet within the purse-possibilities of those for 
whom they are designed. The financing of such 
projects, in both city and suburban areas, has al- 
ready proved successful not only in providing 
means for the tenant to purchase his home on ad- 
vantageous terms, but for the interests of the pro- 
motors, financiers and builders as well. The truth 
of this statement is substantiated by the Grand 
Street Apartments (illustrated in the February 
issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM) which re- 
ceived the Apartment House Medal of the New 
York Chapter of the A.I.A., as well as many 
others. Large scale operations will supersede the 
hit or miss, unorganized, unintelligent develop- 
ments of shoestring speculators which have caused 
slum conditions, obsolete planning, rapid depreci- 
ation and the high costs and loss to the home 
owner. Sensing this condition of the future, ar- 
chitects should take the lead in bringing together 
the other factors vitally concerned,—the realtors, 
the banking interests, the constructors, the manu- 
facturers of building materials and the civic 
bodies interested in bettering the conditions of 
the community. 

Only by taking an active part in original con- 
ception of the work and in cooperating to bring 
about the necessary practical and financial ar- 
rangements, can the architect hope to accomplish 
the desired ends. This means active codperation 
with men just mentioned. Aloofness, or criticism 
of past performances in housing development 
avails little; what is needed is the leadership of 
the informed architect in creating a workable pro- 
gram or specific project and in persistently work- 
ing with others to make it a reality. 
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OPINION 


Bin housing needs must be analyzed and then 
given publicity with the plans for meeting 
those needs. Realtors, loaning institutions, builders 
are ready to cooperate in sound economic devel 
opments. The “speculative” competition which 
promised huge profits is largely inoperative at 
this time, and the field is left open for conserva 
tively financed, well built, scientifically planned 
large projects. The real estate men see less and 
less future in piecemeal lot-selling; the financial 
interests can operate more efficiently than with 
small individual mortgage loans; the builder can 
effect economies through mass production meth 
ods ; the architect can produce housing for bette: 
living conditions ; and the future owners and ten 
ants can be assured of better values. 

The opportunity is here for the architect! Will 


architects assume the leadership f 


Leadership demands ability,—-plus initiative! 
WHAT NEXT? 


N plan, in structure and in equipment, the fu 

ture of the small house is well indicated in 
the articles and the many illustrations throughout 
the design and the engineering sections of this 
Reference Number. As houses providing better 
facilities for fuller living are developed, the public 
will not be slow in adopting them, especially as 
plan, materials and methods are improved and 
made more efficient and more economical. The 
inertia is most easily overcome when the appeal 
for change is to the purse,—‘“more and better for 
the same price” is seemingly irresistible. 

In matters of taste, the style or “period” change 
is more difficult to bring about. The herd instinct 
is strong, and style change is usually evolution- 
ary rather than revolutionary. The newer designs 
in small houses that are being evolved by the 
scientific approach to the problem, will probably 
not appeal to the public that has been sold the 
charm of traditional styles, until taken up by the 
social leaders. Then it may become a vogue in 
which there is the danger of the forms rather 
than the philosophy being propagated with the 
consequence that we will have merely a new vo 
cabulary ; forms copied without reason; a “style” 
no more sound than its predecessors,—another set 
of grafted forms and mannerisms. 
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ON BUILDING NOW 
T HERE are many at this time who are in such 


a frame of mind, as well as in such a financial 
position that they can be persuaded to build 
their small home now. They have perhaps been 
“burned” by stock speculation and prefer a more 
conservative investment which will bring returns 
in personal and sociai satisfactions as well as a 
financial gain in prospective appreciation in value, 
and probable lower cost of shelter in the family 
budget. Land prices have come down from in- 
lated boom prices and the cost of building is the 
lowest it has been in several years. The latter is 
due not only to the lower cost of the materials 
of construction but because labor is both plentiful 
and willing to work at high efficiency. Plans and 
specifications prepared two or three years ago 
and sent out for bids now are figured on an 
average, 8 to 15 per cent lower than when first 
submitted for estimate. Plans for houses that 
have been held up because the bids were high 
should be sent out for bids now. The low cost of 
building is an important factor to be stressed in 
discussing with prospects or clients who are now 
hesitant. 


INANCING is frequently the deterring fac- 

tor in the client’s mind when considering 
building now. The architect can aid the client in 
this matter in two ways and thus influence the 
immediate undertaking of a_ building project. 
First, he can clarify the client’s understanding of 
the various forms of financing, and, second, he 
can assist in bringing the owner and financing 
agency together. This may seem apart from the 
services an architect should render, but it is, 
nevertheless, a service which, in many cases, the 
architect must render in order to carry on a suc- 
cessful practice. 

Financing of a house should be dependent on 

its value,—1. e. 

1. Its durability, quality of construction, uni- 
versality of plan, etc., modernity, slowness 
of obsolescence, functioning, aesthetic ap- 
peal. 

2. Its location in neighborhood where values 
are stabilized or will increase from various 
causes, influenced by transportation facili- 
ties, zoning, public utilities, ete. 

These factors are being considered more and 


~ 


more by financing agencies and standard systems 
of appraisal have been and are being worked out 
to ascertain and evaluate the factors. Although 
most financing of small houses is still done on the 
basis of money cost rather than real value, the 
price of the lot and the contract bid being usually 
the criteria, the effect of architectural service in 
creating value is obtaining increasing recognition. 


SUBMERGENCE AND INBREEDING 


HOSE who look with trepidation upon the 

future of the profession are fond of sugges- 
ting that the architect is gradually to become the 
hired hand of the investment builder. They chal- 
lenge the ability of an architectural office to handle 
the details of planning the gargantuan structures 
so popular today, and insist that such undertak- 
ings are too large for one man. The last state- 
ment is undoubtedly true ; individual effort is not 
nearly so important in architecture as is close co- 
operation between the forces allied in a building 
project. But the conclusion is not, as the predic- 
tors suppose, the amalgamation of architect and 
builder under one roof. 


He rise of the speculator has produced a 

sufficient quantity of these architect-employes 
to enable us to examine them and their work. In 
the small house development business their im- 
print is most painfully noticeable. Every city has 
its “Happiness Hill” or “Moonlight Manor” in 
which are usually gathered together as miscel- 
laneous and mediocre a collection of house designs 
as could be assembled, all turned out by the 
architect for the corporation. The same calam- 
itous situation is found in apartment, office, and 
factory building. A certain prominent bakery 
company, for instance, which was engaged in a 
large expansion program decided to hire an archi- 
tect as a company employe. In ten years his build- 
ings were hopelessly inadequate. To make his pill 
more bitter, a splendid factory for his company’s 
chief rival was erected across the river from his 
office, designed by an architect who had main- 
tained his independent thought and unbiased ap- 
proach to the problem. 

The reason why company-designed buildings 
are so frequently atrocious is not that the archi- 
tects are inherently incapable, but that they suffer 
from inbreeding. As employes, their judgment is 
warped by the pressure of their surroundings. 
Consider the analagous position of a lawyer to a 
large corporation with a legal business large 
enough to keep a staff of a dozen lawyers busy. 
It would probably be cheaper for the corporation 
to hire a legal staff, but the danger of inbreeding 
of ideas and opinions is so imminent that they 
choose to retain independent counsel. 


HATEVER the future of the architect may 

be, it is not in the abandonment of his inde- 
pendence. That is the very backbone of his pro- 
fession. If the evolution of building has added 
economics and engineering to the already complex 
operation of an architectural office, he must adjust 
himself to the new conditions and not abandon 


the profession to become an employe.—J. C. F. 
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LIVING AND THE HOUSE PLAN 


ROGER W. SHERMAN 


HERE appears to be a conviction among a 

number of architects—a considerable num- 
ber that grows steadily in magnitude—that the 
solutions heretofore offered for the small house 
problems are not all that they should be. With 
the laymen it is an accepted fact, and from their 
ranks comes an insistent demand that something 
be done about it. Housing of some sort is neces- 
sary to existence, and though an increase in 
social and economic complexity has woven the 
apartment as an important pattern into the fabric 
of urban life, many people still have an inherent 
longing for a self-owned home, removed from 
the tension of usual daily activity, with the com- 
parative privacy and opportunity for personal 
enjoyment that such removal implies. 

Such individuals may be grouped in a class. 
Their means are moderate though comfortable ; 
otherwise their interest in the ownership of a 
small house would not be active. They enjoy 
the responsibilities of family life or they would 
make no effort toward the establishment of a 
vested home. They are generally well versed in 
business methods, are prudent in their affairs 
and exercise a sound judgment of relative values. 

To all of these individuals home ownership is 
a means to an end; for in building a house they 
desire, not merely the shelter of walls and roof, 
but an increased opportunity for a compensation 
for the routine of business activity, an enlarged 
scope of personal freedom and an environment 
to promote the greatest possible pleasure in a 
healthful family life. They are the architects’ 
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clients. As such they have the right to expect in 


the planning of their homes the utmost in valu 
from every considered standpoint. The architect 
stands as one who, from the background of a 
technical experience, organizes space and ma 
terials into a form to satisfy best the social, 
economic and psychological requirements of the 
individual. 
best developed? Can the scope of the architect's 


How can such potent possibilities be 


accomplishment be widened? Both questions ar: 
important ; they may, perhaps, be answered by a 
critical survey of the small house plan. 


WHAT IS A “SMALL HOUSE?” 

The problem should be recognized as an entity 
The small house stands as a type distinct from 
a dwarfed copy of a grand establishment, or an 
attempt to provide the bare necessities of shelte1 
It may be defined as 
a regulated unit of shelter so designed as to fulfill 
every requirement for normal family living 

The definition is important, for it recognizes 


for the minimum income. 


the primary excuse for the existence of the small 
house problem, which is the desire of a family 

still a unit of importance—for a place to live in. 
l‘amilies, however, are not static; they are sub 
ject to variations in size with constantly changing 
requirements. It follows that a dwelling which 
will justify the foregoing definition must be 
adaptable in arrangement and equipment to the 
shifting demands of family life. In addition, 
therefore, a small house can be static only within 
the bounds of material and location; its function 
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R. Figures 1, 3, and 4 are plans of houses 
based on Colonial precedent. The 
YW BR | Be houses built from the plans of Figures 
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TYPES OF STANDARD PLANS 
The plans shown on this page have 
been picked at random from among a 
number of others, the development of 
which have produced houses deemed 
successful from the standpoint of a 
stylistic adaptation. No attempt has 
been made to show them completely. 








Some of them are well considered; Sn } . 
others are signal failures from both the = 
economic and the efficient points of view | G ' 





Figure 5 
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demands the utmost flexibility for use, and pro- 
vision for it becomes a matter of first importance. 

The size of the house will be automatically 
regulated by 1) the size of the family and the 
extent of their personal requirements, 2) the 
standard of living as indicated by the amount 
and size of furniture and other household effects, 
3) the area of the site, and 4) cost. Over 
the first two items, the architect can exercise no 
control. The third is important and has much to 
do with the adequate provision for other require- 
ments, but due to nearly insurmountable problems 
of land ownership, complicated by the evils of 
present day land subdivision, the architect 1s 
rarely able to control it. The ideal area contains 
enough space to allow privacy in all parts of the 
house, for the development of a garden, and to 
provide open and safe play areas for children. 
The item of cost is the most important influence 
upon size. Its relation to the plan is reciprocal. 
A house planned to fulfill most intensively the 
demands of rational living may, by careful atten- 
tion to detail, be made less costly than another 
less well considered from this angle. (See pages 
266 to 278.) 

The small house plan—the organized arrange- 
ment of rooms—is primarily determined by 1) 
the location and orientation of the site and, 2) 
by the usual activities of family life. 


REQUISITES THAT INFLUENCE THE PLAN 

On the opposite page are shown various plan 
types that have come to be accepted as standards 

but standards, notably, from the stylistic at- 
titude of their three dimensional aspect. Though 
a few of them bear evidences of rationality, the 
remainder suffer by comparison and upon analysis. 
It is obvious that good planning depends upon 
something more than the mere division of space 
by walls, partitions and roof. Whatever the 
specific family needs may be, certain vital ele- 
ments should be provided for. 

1. Space. The relation of the various spaces 
to one another and to the out-of-doors is quite 
as important as the space itself. A definite sense 
of enlargement and freedom may be induced— 
even in a very small house—by assigning to the 
living room the greatest possible cubic area. For 
contrast and a clear division of use, the other 
rooms should be kept to a practical minimum. 
Normal family life is communal, and, though 
privacy is an essential characteristic of bedrooms 
which are—or should be—individually occupied, 
it is not to be tolerated in the living room which 
should be designed to serve most pleasantly the 
varied activities of collective family living. 

Besides the necessary bedrooms, kitchen and 
dining room, there should exist some place that 
children may call their own and also a room— 





however insignificant—to which an adult may 
retire upon occasions when the need for quietness 
and concentrated thought is pressing. Too close 
and constant association with others hinders the 
mental processes of both adult and child, and, 
however close the family ties may be, the need 
for their occasional separation should be recog 
nized. The children’s room should be so planned 
that little alteration may be necessary to meet thei! 
changing requirements as they grow older; that 
for the adult is a permanent essential 

The need for a recreation room as a separat: 
area is not absolute, though if other interests will 
admut its possibility, it is desirable. Proper pro 
vision for the spaces already mentioned render it 
unessential ; it is ordinarily included in the plan 
of the small house only at the expense of othe 
space, and is usually located in the basement, a 
place least desirable from every point of view 

2. ESSENTIALS FOR HEALTH. It is stated con 
clusively by authorities that in addition to food 
and shelter, an abundance of fresh air and sun 
shine is necessary for physical health; and since 
a cheerful mental attitude is so closely linked to 
physical well-being, the orientation of the house 
to take the greatest advantage of these free com 
modities becomes of great concern in planning 
for comfortable living conditions. Generally, the 
house should be sheltered from the north, and 
opened toward the south, east and west, though 
local weather and topography exert some in 
fluence. Specifically, bedrooms need the morning 
sun and the benefit of southerly winds, the living 
rooms, used most intensively in the afternoon and 
evening ought to be placed where all advantages 
of the late sun and the west wind can be enjoyed 

Technically this means establishing new stand 
ards of fenestration. North walls are protective 
hence small high windows to aid natural ventila 
tion. South, east and west walls are health 
giving; hence the greatest possible area of light 
and the greatest number of operating sash. 

Medical men emphasize also the value of sun 
and air baths. Where privacy may be obtained a 
separate area for this particular purpose is desi 
able. In lieu of this a porch or terrace, screened 
from the wind, but exposed to sunlight and made 
semi-private by planting, or bamboo screens, may 
be adequate. 

3. EconoMy AND CONVENIENCE. The plan in 
which the spaces are best disposed for comfort 
and health in living are uniformly more con 
venient for use and usually more economical in 
area, Constantly should be kept in mind the use 
to which a room is to be put, and the furniture 
it is to house. Every effort must be made to de 
velop in living rooms, freedom and comfort; in 
service areas, compactness and the highest degree 
of order; in circulation the minimum of travel 
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THE PARTS OF THE PLAN 

The process of living may be regarded as a 
concentrated, continuous, and complex series of 
movements in the daily routine of existence. 
Good planning provides the mechanical means to 
organize these movements most pleasantly, most 
healthfully and most economically. A good plan 
restricts motion where tedious, unpleasant action 
is necessary; it eliminates restrictive barriers 
where a wider range of free, pleasurable activity 
is desirable. 

To accomplish the plan that will best combine 
these essentials, every separate space requires 
analysis of its general relation to the house as a 
unit as well as a clear conception of its individual 
importance. No adequate solution of the problem 
is possible without this preliminary estimation. 

1. THe Basement. In the usual small house 
the basement is, in addition to being the founda- 
tion, a heater, laundry and storage room and as 
such is a vital part of the house organism. There 
is no valid reason, however, why the expense and 
comparative inconvenience of a basement should 
exist when every one of its functions can be 
included elsewhere in the house to better prac- 
tical advantage. It is unnecessary with modern 
methods of construction to excavate beneath a 
house; and it is much more economical not to 
do so. The perfection of various compact, highly 
efficient heating systems has obviated the necessity 
of placing the heating plant in a central, under- 
ground location. It may be located more con- 
veniently and economically in a portion of the 
ground floor; and so placed, will save time and 
much work. The laundry may be adjacent to it, 
planned to take advantage of as much sunshine 
and fresh air as possible. Storage can be provided 
on the first or second floor to serve better the ends 
of space economy and accessibility. 
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liowever, certain conditions of topography may 
justify the existence of a basement. [Equipment 
should be placed to permit banks of windows on 
southern and eastern exposures, large enough to 
develop a light, airy space. Adjustable vents 
on the other exposures are necessary to assure 
adequate ventilation. At best, the basement is a 
purely utilitarian space. It should be an obvious 
fact that its use as a living area is against rational 
measures for healthy living. 

2. Service AREAs. In this category may be 
included halls and corridors, closets and storage 
areas, stairs, lavatories, and the kitchen. All of 
these items are necessary accessories to the main 
rooms of the house; and they are important only 
because they add to the usefulness and adapt- 
ability of the living and sleeping spaces. Thus 
defined, their size and individual design are 
regulated by the requirements of the area that 
they serve, and the degree of their usefulness 1s 
dependent upon how efficiently they are related 
to these requirements. 

An entrance hall should be provided, so 
arranged that the living room is screened from 
the entrance door. Near it should be grouped the 
stairs and the coat closet. The hall should serve 
the double purpose of a reception space and a 
means of circulation from the entrance to up- and 
down-stairs rooms. 

A ground floor lavatory should be planned as 
a matter of course; it saves much time and work 
in caring for children. The location should be 
near the kitchen, but removed somewhat, for the 
sake of privacy, from the living and dining rooms, 
and from the immediate vicinity of the entrance. 

Closets and Storage spaces are often the least 
considered of all service areas. They are usually 
either so small as to be utterly impractical or so 
large that they contain space that should be put 





A FLEXIBLE AND OPEN HOUSE 


The plan of this house is worthy of the 
closest study, both from the standpoint 
of livability as well as that of economi- 









important about it is the manner that 
the out-of-doors becomes an integral 
part of the living scheme: all parts of 
the plan have a wide outlook, and the 
location of the porch and terraces offer 
the maximum possibility for out-of- 
door living. There is a clear division 
between the service, living, and sleep- 
ing areas of the house, but means are 
provided to secure privacy that is 
necessary and desirable, especially in a 
small house. Notice the arrangement of 
the study and the sleeping quarters. 
Hans Scharoun, Architect. 
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to better uses. They should be planned for a par- 
ticular purpose; should be located in relation to 
the space they serve as carefully as the space 
itself. There are now available, in either wood 
or metal, carefully designed units that provide, 
in the minimum space, convenient and efficient 
storage for various things. They may be built 
into the room as one of its walls. So installed, 
they increase the usable floor area of the room, 


and add to its livability to a marked degree. The 


kitchen is discussed elsewhere in this issue. 
(Pages 377 through 384.) 


3. Livinc SPACcEs. 


Foremost in mind must be 





terrace provides an 


A porch, court or 
abundance of sunshine and fresh air, both 
essential to health. In addition it gives a 
sense of freedom and space in the neces- 
sarily restricted area of the small home 


kept the probability of changed physical 
ments. If a dining room is an important part of 


the plan now, a disorganization of the 


family may 
change it overnight into a hospital, or the sudden 
pressure of social demands may transform it int 
a little theatre. 
needs have been altered, but there has been no 


In such cases the definite space 


mitigation in the desire for practical convenience, 
air or sunshine. It is necessary therefore to pro 
vide means whereby any emergency of use may 
without least the 
requisities for space, health and convenience al 


be met relinquishing in the 


ready mentioned. To accomplish this requires 
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Two views of a Japanese house. The dwellings in Japan are built largely of standardized units, a prac- 
tice that has obtained for nearly 400 years. The module is a floor mat, about 3’ x 6’, set in patterns 
which vary in size and shape with the individual needs of the family. The walls are built of a very 
heavy wooden framework and light, thin curtain walls, planned to admit the maximum of light and air. 
Sliding doors are used extensively, both as interior moving partitions and as parts of the exterior walls 


the combination of 1) a total area that, if sub- 
divided, will still permit normal family activity, 
2) the location of windows and doors so that a 
subdivided area will still be well lighted and 
ventilated, and easily accessible, and 3) a method 
by which such subdivision may be made. 

I'he area is regulated in part by the size of the 
family, but is influenced also by the location of 
rooms in relation to one another. In some of the 
plans on page 314, for example, the total area of 
rooms might be adequate, but separation by halls 
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and stairs, the location of lavatories and the 
kitchen, the fenestration and the door openings 
defeat any attempt at a facile subdivision for 
whatever purpose. Others are obviously well 
arranged to meet emergencies. 

The location of windows is naturally dependent 
upon orientation. If they are arranged in large 
banks they accomplish several things. Interiors 
are better lighted (The minimum average light 


intensity in a factory is usually 10 foot candles ; 


the average house interior does not even approach 
this standard); ventilation is facilitated; and if 
the banks are arranged so that the southern 
exposure lights one part of the room, and win- 


dows on the east or west light the other, the 


space may be subdivided at will with no loss of 
lighting or ventilating efficiency. If the location 
of doors gives each room an exit to an area of 


circulation, accessibility is still maintained and 
privacy easily established. 

With the methods of easy space subdivision 
now available, interiors need no longer be per- 
manently partitioned, and the use of structural 
systems to produce an unobstructed span becomes 
both feasible and desirable. Accordion doors, 
counterbalanced, sliding partitions, fabric cur- 
tains that operate on tracks—even light portable 
screens—these are only a few of many that serve 
the purpose well. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIVACY 

The criterion is not a compression of space 
within the home; it is the opposite, accomplished 
by means for adapting the space to the most 
intensive use. To be most valuable in serving the 
needs of the family—both individually and col- 
lectively—partitions should be arranged to admit 
of the greatest possible privacy when desired. In 
the plan on page 316, the sleeping quarters may 
be used as a sitting room, and are designed with 
open areas for that purpose. At night however, 
the movable partitions give privacy to small, but 
well ventilated bed rooms. 

Forward development of small houses cannot 
be accomplished by a blind acceptance of present 
standards, Improvements are being demanded ; 
they can be made only by a realization of new 
possibilities. 
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HOUSE OF MRS. BELLE G. HODGES 
PASADENA, CALIF 
W. PAUL LOVELAND, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MRS. BELLE G. HODGES 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
W. PAUL LOVELAND, ARCHITECT 


PLAN: Unusual; it contains only the entrance hall, 
maid’s room and service areas on the first floor. 
Living spaces are on the second, but in close con- 
tact with the garden through the loggia and cortile 
at the rear. 


SITE: The ground slopes toward the front of the 
house, making the plan possible. The grounds are 
heavily planted; the value of landscaping is shown 
by a comparison of the two views. 
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Berné Photos 
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HOUSE OF HUNTER ROBBINS 
FLINTRIDGE, CALIF 
JOHN BYERS, ARCHITECI 
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HOUSE OF M. G. BIERMAN 


FIELDSTON, N Y 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF S. W. BIXBY 


PASADENA, CALII 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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PLAN: The house is well arranged for privacy 
and convenience. The small window openings 
would produce a dark interior, especially in this 
heavily shaded location. 


DESIGN: The simplicity of the house fits 
admirably into its location, and is consistent 
inside as well as out. The closed aspect of the 
scheme, however, does not take full advantage 
of the out-of-door living possible in the prevail- 
ing climate. 


HOUSE OF 5S. W. BIXBY 
PASADENA, CALII 


ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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Berné Photos 


HOUSE OF S. W. BIXBY 
PASADENA CAGES 
ROLAND E. COATE. ARCHITEC T 
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WEEK-END HOUSE OF 
STARLING W. CHILDS 
NORFOLK, CONN 


TAYLOR & LEVI, ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR: Rough-faced, natural boulders, 
stained woodwork and heavy slate roof. 


INTERIOR: The living room and sleeping 
alcove are finished with oak barn boards, the 
baths and kitchen with painted plaster. The fire- 
place is of split field stone. Floor is of zenitherm. 


CONSTRUCTION: Built in 1928. Solid 
masonry walls and roof trusses made from old 
barn beams. The house is heated by means of 
the fireplace. Stove and water heater are electric. 
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HOUSE OF MRS. L. L. BRIGHT 
BRONXVILLE N Y 
5 GEORGE F. ROOT. 3xp. ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF MRS. L. L. BRIGHT 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y 


GEORGE F. ROOT, 3rp, ARCHITECT 





EXTERIOR: White stucco, stained oak timbering, stained shingles, 
and rough chestnut siding, stained. 


INTERIOR: The living room is finished in rough cast plaster with 
adzed oak ceiling beams, plastered between. Dining room, bedrooms, and 
kitchen are of painted plaster; baths have tiled wainscots. Floors in the 
living room, dining room and bedrooms are of strip oak. Those in the 
bathrooms are tile, in the kitchen, linoleum. 

CONSTRUCTION: The house, built in 1927, contains 28,000 cubic feet. 
It is of frame construction and cost approximately $17,000, at 60 cents 
per cubic foot. It is heated by a vapor system. 
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EXTERIOR: Straw-gray stucco, gray- 
green trim, and variegated roof. 


INTERIOR: The rooms are plastered 
throughout. In the living room, dining 
room and bedrooms, the trim is oak; 
the kitchen and baths are tiled in the 
usual manner. All finished floors are of 
painted white wood. 


CONSTRUCTION: Built in 1928 at a 
cost of $35,000, of wood frame, stuccoed 
and insulated with quilting. The heat- 
ing is a two-pipe steam system with an 
oil burner. The house was built for sale. 
Notable plan features are the large 
bathrooms and the dormer bay windows 
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SITE: The plot is clear and level on the entrance side, but drops 
toward the rear of the house and slightly at the end toward the 
garage. There are several large trees at the rear of the property. 


PLAN: The house is set on the highest point of the property 
being well placed, generally, to take advantage of natural outlooks. 
Greater privacy might have been secured by placing the service 
rooms nearer to the entrance, giving the dining room an outlook 
toward the garden side. 


HOUSE OF MORTIMER P. BURROUGHS 


ST LOUIS, MISSOURI 
TRUEBLOOD & GRAF, ARCHITECTS 
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Asnove—GALLERY AND ENTRANCE 


LertT—SUMMER HOUSE AND GARDEN 


HOUSE OF MORTIMER P. BURROUGHS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
TRUEBLOOD & GRAF, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF MORTIMER P. BURROUGHS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


TRUEBLOOD & GRAF, ARCHITECTS 











































































EXTERIOR: Walls; weathered, gray-and-tan lime- 
stone; bluestone sills and porch floors; variegated 
slate roof. 


INTERIOR: Living room has sand-finish plaster 
walls, beamed and plastered ceiling, stained wood trim. 
Dining room walls are covered with scenic paper, 
except dado which is painted canvas; the woodwork 
is painted. Bedrooms have papered walls, painted ceil- 
ings and trim. Baths have tiled wainscot and painted 
plaster. Kitchen is painted. Floors are oak except 
baths—tile—and kitchen—linoleum. 


CONSTRUCTION: Built in 1929 of stone facing and 
back-up tile, the wood framed roof, slate covered. The 
heater is gas fired. The house contains 74,503 cubic 
feet and cost 7414 cents per foot. 


HOUSE OF EDWARD R. HANKINS 
GLENCOE. I§3..4 
ANDERSON & TICKNOR, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF EDWARD R. HANKINS 
GLENCOE. ILI 
ANDERSON & TICKNOR, ARCHITECTS 














HOUSE OF ROLAND S. WESTBROOK 
UTICA N Y 
ROLAND S. WESTBROOK, ARCHITECT 
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SITE: The location is the top of a wooded knoll. The trees have 
been removed from the lower side to provide a view down the hill. 


DESIGN: A small, one story week-end house. The exterior is of 
rough stone, gray-buff stucco, old timbers and stained clapboards. 
The interior has an oak floor and is sheathed on the walls and 
ceilings with gypsum board; the mill work is cypress. 


CONSTRUCTION: The house is wood framed over a stone 
foundation. There is no heating plant except the fireplace. Built in 
1925 at a cost of $5,000. 
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HOUSE OF WINCHTON L. RISLEY 
j | ( ¢ i LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
AW * a — _ a WINCHTON L. RISLEY, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF WINCHTON L. RISLEY 
LOS ANGELES, CALII 
WINCHTON ss! RISLEY, ARCHITECT 


SITE: The plot is on the crest of a small hill. The lower part has been used 
for the drive to the garage, giving the house all possible advantage of air and 
view. 





PLAN: Rooms are well related to one another and to the out-of-doors. The 
plan and details of the exteriors evidence an enjoyment of comfort and sim- 
plicity. The arrangement of terraces and areas of planting produce privacy, 
and are well placed in respect to the living spaces of the house. 
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HOUSE OF J. C. LYONS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
ARMSTRONG & KOCH, ARCHITECTS 
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Tebbs & Knell 


HOUSE OF J. C. LYONS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 
ARMSTRONG & KOCH, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF J. C. LYONS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ARMSTRONG & KOCH, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF ROBERT M. AYRES 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
ROBERT M. AYRES, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF HARRY A. GREGG 
NASHUA, N H 
ADDEN & PARKER, ARCHITECTS 
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SITE: The plot is several feet below the level of the street, producing, 
in effect, a sunken garden which the house faces. Good advantage is 
taken of the plot area, which is well landscaped. 


PLAN: The house is well planned for its type, though the variation of 
ground levels might have been put to good use. The location of the 
second floor baths is expensive in reference to plumbing installations. 














HOUSE OF HARRY A. GREGG 
NASHUA, N. H 
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HOUSE OF 


SEWELL H. CORKRAN 


STAMFORD, CONN 
COGGINS & HEDLANDER, ARCHITECTS 
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EXTERIOR: Walls of fieldstone and hand- 
rized shingles painted white. Pine trim 
painted light buff, shutters and roof shingles 
painted very dark green. 


INTERIOR: Living room walls papered, 
pine trim, wrought iron hardware and pewter 
lighting fixtures. Dining room and bedrooms 
have painted wainscots, papered above. 
Floors, random oak. Baths and kitchen walls 
tile; tile flooring in former, linoleum in latter. 


CONSTRUCTION: Frame with quilt insu- 
lation. Vapor heating plant. Cubage 38,000 
feet at approximately 63 cents. 
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HOUSE OF SEWELL H. CORKRAN 
STAMFORD, CONN 
COGGINS & HEDLANDER, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF HOWARD A. CLARK 
Summers, Be 2s 
DUNCANHUNTER, ARCHITECT 
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EXTERIOR: Walls are whitewashed clinker 
brick and stained, rough texture shingle. Roof 
shingles stained dark gray brown. The sashes 
and blinds on the first floor are painted white, 
on the second floor, sashes canary yellow and 
blinds gray blue. 








INTERIOR: Living room end pine paneled, 
flush and painted jade green, wainscot and trim 
same color; walls papered in similar tone, ceiling 
painted cream. One end of dining room sheathed 
with pine board; walls papered with pine chair 
rail. Ceiling painted tan gray. All floors oak 
stained very dark brown. Bedrooms papered, 
trim painted to pick up tone. Colored tile for il nh} 
bathroom floors and wainscots. Kitchen floor ; = au maa Ny h Men | 


black and gold linoleum, walls and cabinets i hag i Ni 
| 
ei 








painted deep butter yellow. Ni 


eit 
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CONSTRUCTION: Frame; with brick veneer — il hh y i ine 
7 nie 
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for first story, and overhung, shingled second 
story. Steam heated. Cubage 30,000 feet at cost 


of approximately $17,000. “| 


HOUSE OF HOWARD A. CLARK 
SUMMIT, N. J. 
DUNCANHUNTER, ARCHITECT 
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The Headmaster’s House is one unit of a school 
group at Celle. It is adjacent to the main school 
building, which is similar in design to this 
building, and was planned by the same architect. 


THE HEADMASTER’S HOUSE 
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ELLE, GERMANY 
HAESLER, ARCHITECT 
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THE REALTOR LOOKS AT 


BY W. BURKE HARMON 


ARCHITECTURE 


PRESIDENT, HARMON NATIONAL REAL ESTATE CORP. 


T is true that today we are building a larger pro- 
portion of beautiful homes than were erected 

fifteen, or twenty, or thirty years ago. But for 
every one thus created, there are still erected at 
least half a dozen eyesores, badly designed and 
still more woefully planned. Nor do all of these 
fall into the group that can be classified as abor- 
tions ; many of them actually have been sponsored 
by legitimate architects. 

There is obviously something wrong here, and 
the better architects to whom | have talked indi- 
cate that they themselves recognize the nature 
of the ill. It may be summed up, perhaps, in the 
fact that most of our architectural schools lay 
heavy stress on the problems of design inherent 
in courthouses, sky-scraper business buildings, 
memorials to the lamented dead, and such gather- 
ing places as museums and public baths, but 
comparatively few of them lay any particular 
emphasis on small house design. Perhaps there 
is a feeling that this is work beneath the dignity 
of those architectural geniuses every school hopes 
to graduate,—an obvious fallacy. Or perhaps 
they feel that there is no great monetary reward 
for the architect who becomes an expert in design- 
ing small homes of charm,—an_ unfortunate 
truism. At any rate, I have met few graduates 
of more eminent architectural institutions who 
could really create beauty in practical small homes. 

My premise here is obvious: it is that the 
creator of beauty should also be the evangelist 
of beauty, and if he does not fulfill this dual rdle 
he fails. The man who can design beautiful 
homes fails as an architect unless he can persuade 
people to build them, Such a dual role may not 
be the burden of workers in the other arts; this 
is a matter for discussion elsewhere. In architec- 
ture this double responsibility does exist. 


SALABLE ARCHITECTURE 








Few there are, perhaps, who would agree with 
me entirely as to either of these two points. In 
return, I would emphasize that I am speaking 
only as a layman,—a man at the head of an 
organization who knows an art primarily from 
the standpoint of the buyer. The Harmon com- 
panies buy a great deal of architecture every year, 
because we sell a large number of homes every 
year. In purchasing architecture, we necessarily 
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buy what we believe we can sell. And it is here 
that we come up against difficulties which might 
well seem almost unbelievable to those not directly 
familiar with our work. 

When a new neighborhood is opened to the 
public, we erect from six to ten homes to establish 
the architectural character or pattern of the 
neighborhood. Thereafter we usually build only 
on order, This has been our dominating policy 
since 1887, and it has proved eminently practical. 
It means that the residents in such communities 
live in homes designed for their individual 
requirements and tastes. The buyers of homesites 
may come to us for architectural, financing and 
building service, for we maintain complete depart- 
ments, or they may employ their own specialists. 
In any event, every plot is sold under restrictions 
which require the submission of all plans to our 
own architectural department, and in recent years 
we have grown increasingly strict with our 
requirements. We realize today, more than ever 
before, that real estate values of the future are 
going to depend largely, in residential commun- 
ities, on the character of the architecture in the 
neighborhe vod, 


LIMITATIONS 


In most of our communities the problem of 
design narrows down to the problem of a suitable 
house for a suburban plot of not more than fifty 
feet in street frontage. In a few of our cheaper 
neighborhoods this frontage is only forty feet. 
We should be glad to see residents acquire more 
land,—to invest a larger proportionate sum in the 
land, as compared to the house, than they usually 
do. This would be good investment practice, and 
it would add immeasurably to the charm of the 
neighborhood concerned. But we are dealing here 
with the unalterable fact that all land near large 
cities which is suitable for suburban dwelling is 
high-priced, and that the budget of the average 
home buyer is limited, With fixed requirements 
for living space, and with building costs at their 
present levels, this average buyer seldom can 
afford a plot wider than fifty feet. 

The other limits are dictated by the family) 
who will live there. If it is an average family, at 
least three bedrooms will be required, and a din 
ing room will be wanted in addition to a com 
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modious living room centered around a fireplace. 
This means a house of six rooms and bath, in 
addition to a garage, preferably attached for heat- 
ing convenience, that must somehow be fitted into 
a frontage of not more than thirty-five feet. And 
if twelve thousand dollars is the maximum cost 
of house and lot, we can allow no more than ten 
thousand for all the cost of building, landscaping, 
This indicates that the actual con- 
tract cost of the 


and financing. 


house must be nearer eight 


thousand dollars than ten. 
PAUCITY OF DESIGNS 


How many of our architects practising today 


could satisfactorily solve this problem,—not once, 


but time and again, month after month and year 
after year? I fear there are not many. Indeed, 


when I go through the files of our building 


department and realize that, after many years ot 


accumulation, from sources, of designs 


wl 


many 
lich would meet such specifications, we still 
face an awful paucity, then I am indeed convinced 
that the problem has as vet hardly been attacked. 


PROFESSIONAL ALTRUISM 


Is it not true that every man who is really 
called to practice an art is driven by some urge 
which is not entirely that of monetary interest ? 
Can a man be a real artist in any field of expres- 
of his work which ts 
independent of his selt- 
If the right men are given adequate 


sion, unless he feels a love 
somehow immediate 
interest ? 
training, some of them will perhaps be moved 
to create for a social need, regardless of the size of 
the financial reward. Certainly no worker need give 
all his time to such a field. Working largely in 
other realms of design which today pay compara- 
tively large returns, he can accomplish wonders 
for the American home merely by giving it the 
results of a little study in his more leisurely mo- 
ments between the large commissions. In the same 
way members of the medical profession give ot 
themselves no less their charitable 
patients than to their wealthy clientele who bear 


freely to 


the real cost of the doctor’s time. 
COSTLY ROOF LINES 


| can only and barely suggest some of the prob- 


lems vel to be solved. They are all closely allied 
to problems of cost 
little 


which so many architects use today to create char- 


and suitability. Take, for 


instance, the matter of dormer windows 


eo ¢ ry ~ 
icter in roof lines. These are charming, but theit 
structural cost 1s tremendous. Every break in a 

4 : e © > > | 
roof requires special framing and cutting, special 


flashing, special inspection to insure that it is leak- 
proof. And yet architects today are using dormer 
windows and broken rooflines more than ever be- 
effects 


rore to secure their ette cts The artistic 
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are often truly charming—but what of the finan- 


cial effect? Is this the essence of good architec- 
ture? Are not suitability, practicality, and need 
all criterions that demand careful consideration ? 
Until the problem of costs and practicality is made 
one with the problem of small house design, we 
have not begun to meet the issue. And worse still, 
few are the architects who regard it as of their 
primary interest to devise ways to create maxt- 
mum beauty and usefulness at minimum cost, 
even th ugh they profess to do so. 

Our schools, which | feel to be undoubtedly at 
fault, can help. Even more, however, can our 
more eminent practising architects help, if they 
will themselves develop a concerted point of view 
regarding this matter. They can personally achieve 
much by giving, not too freely but at least occa- 
sionally, of their high-priced time to this study. 
\nd eventually, perhaps, they can effect, by their 
influence, a greater emphasis on the problem in 
our schools. 

\nd vet, even then, the difficulties will not be 
wholly overcome. | have said that the architect 
must play a dual role—that of evangelist as well 
as creator. .\ renaissance of good design will not 
avail us unless it can be sold to the public. Peo- 
ple’s ideas change slowly. In accepting an art the 
public is often twenty years behind the workers 
who are responsible for it. This is as true in 
architecture as in any other art. 

PUBLIC'S PATHETIC TASTE 

Here we are concerned with the educa- 
tional equation. In my own organization we find 
it necessary to devote a great deal of effort to this 
educational process. We insist to those who deal 
with us that bad architecture makes bad invest- 
ments. We are not willing to finance, over a long 
term of years, a home which may seem fashion- 
able in its design today, but which we believe will 
be architecturally passé some ten years hence. 
Thus our own evangelizing in behalf of good 
architecture has a strong element of self-interest 
behind it. 

But obviously the efforts of one organization, 
however large and responsible, are a drop in the 
proverbial bucket. This is work for all. And no 
one can do it so well as the architects themselves. 

1] ] a 


If, despite all of the controversial matters in- 


volved here, I have managed to indicate that there 
really is a need, and to register my faith that the 
architects themselves can best fulfill this need. then 
these pages have been worth while. How the de- 
sired ends can best be accomplished is hardly for 
me to state; once these are recognized as desirable, 
those more trained 
doubtedlv 


in their art than I can un- 
devise a program of accomplishment 
in which they will have the hearty cooperation of 
many others beside myself. 
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HO! HO! THE HOMEY HOUSE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


BEING New WorpDs ON THE OLD 
THEME OF “HoME, SWEET HOME’ 
WRITTEN FOR MIXED Voices WITH 
CLIENT-FOR-TEA ACCOMPANIMENT 


H' YM EE, Sweet Home was never meant for a 
flat. “Home” is an English word. The 
Greeks didn't have a word for it. Nor have the 
French except perhaps “ches moi,” which means 
“among myself.” But imagine inviting someone 
to spend the weekend at your “among yourself!” 
The invitation would never be accepted and your 
guest room would yawn in vain for an occupant ; 
that is, if you are sufficiently affluent to own a 
guest room. 

The small house is what the young architect 
generally starts his career with. Some kind friend 
wants to give him an introductory shove in his 
shining career and so she (the client) pores over 
a few magazines and cuts here and there, a pic- 
ture out of The House Beautiful or House and 
Garden or Home and Field or any other of those 
real nice homey magazines, and says, “Here, 
llenry dear, build me something exactly like that.” 


VARIATION OF AN OLD THEME 


So Henry starts out, first, to improve on the 
magazine picture. He doesn’t always succeed in 
that idea for the magazine prides itself in pub- 
lishing only the best of the contributions sent in 
to them by hopeful designers. 

So if it weren't for the small house and the fact 
that they were once young, a lot of our high-hat 
practitioners wouldn’t be where they are now, 
with their big courthouses and public libraries and 
tourist hotels and their names in the paper every 
Sunday, and other days when possible. 


INSPIRATION APLENTY 


Many books have been published on small 
houses so there are plenty of inspirations. Be- 
sides these, we have the “Architects’ Small House 
Bureau,” an organization which turns out cute 
little houses at a cost to the client so moderate 
that said client can buy all his wallpaper and 
draperies with what he saves on the ordinary 
architect’s commission of six or ten per cent. 

Whether or not the “Architects’ Small House 
Bureau” is a good thing for the profession has 
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not, according to our agents’ reports, been finally 
settled. Some say it’s good, Some say it’s bad 
It has among its good points the undeniable fact 
that this past winter, the Bureau in New York 
alone used a lot of idle draftsmen in three-day 
shifts and thus helped out a most trying situation 


BETTER TIMES AHOY! 

But hope springs eternal, especially in the ar 
chitectural bosom, and the people of our broad 
land are looking at things in a more roseate light. 
Which news is, or are, good tidings for the ar 
chitects, whether they design small houses or big 
ones, or make little ones of big ones. 

We recently read an article listing ten reasons 
why better times are near. The reasons ran from 
the lessening of fear down to the assertion that 
one could build a house for the lowest price in 
many years, perhaps fifteen or twenty per cent 
below the topmost peak of a year or so ago. 


IDEAL FOR KNITTING BOOTIES 


So now ts the time to build a house. llearken, 
ye brides and ye bridegrooms! Tell the Papa, no 
matter how low he feels, that you cannot get along 
without a little house; that a flat is no place in 
which to bring up future Presidents and Con 
gresswomen,* and that you cannot be expected to 
uphold the Theodore-Roosevelt-big-family idea 
unless you have a place to put the little futurists 
in, 

Small houses run all the way from those hide 
ous rows of wooden monstrosities built by the su 
burban developers up to the scintillating jewels 
turned out by our Lindebergs, our Forsters, our 
Emburys and our Tappans. 


THE SMALLER THE TOUGHER 
The architects who can evolve attractive little 


houses with no considerable outlay on the part of 
the clients deserve a lot of credit. The smaller the 


*Epitor: The author writes in an entirely different 
vein when on the subject of apartment houses. 
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house, the more trouble it is to the architect. We 
all know that. Every unnecessary cubic foot must 
be eliminated, the material market must be stud- 
ied, the problem of getting a low effect of facade 
on a small floor plan must be solved — and all 
according to the client’s desires. 

\rchitectural magazines contain many attrac- 
tive illustrations of moderate-sized dwellings, all 
shapes, all sizes, of all materials, and of all 
periods. We read about a Model House every 
Sunday in the newspapers; we have competitions 
for small houses without number, and certainly 
the opportunity for our designers is not lacking. 


THE DEAR, DEAD DAYS 


very year the Architectural League of New 
York holds an exhibition of completed small 
houses, which is most interesting to the profession 
at large, and at which is shown the work of small- 
house experts from all over the country. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that architectural design 
in the United States has shown a most remark- 
able advance in late years ; those terrible things of 
the Eighties and the Nineties are happily among 
the missing ; the old family mansard roof is in the 
limbo of forgotten things — in fact, we don’t put 
a roof like that on apartment houses or hotels any 
more. Nowadays, we use roofs for living pur- 
poses high sky-gardens with awe-inspiring 
views of the great city at our feet. 

In line with labor-saving and comfort-inducing 
domiciles, and partly because of the scarcity of 
good domestics in this our land of liberty, we find 
carefully laid out kitchens and pantries, so ar- 
ranged that the agile cook, by whirling about 
either on the left or the right heel, can reach any 
of the various foodstuffs or condiments so neces- 
sary to warm up the heart and the stomach of the 
Old Man, 


A KITCHEN GENIUS 

We saw in an advertisement the other day the 
picture of a comparatively young man who had 
drawn out ten thousand kitchens for small houses! 
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Really, are there ten thousand different plans? 
If so, then somebody ought to marry a genius 
like that. And keep him home nights to see if the 
kitchen works or whether he was just spoofing. 

What shall we say that is new about the small 
house? Books have been written about it; cata- 
logues of designs have been flooding the farmers 
for years ; Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
actually sell houses by mail; a genius by the name 
of Buxminster Fuller has invented a machine- 
like, labor-saving, sun-absorbing house which he 
proposes to sell by the pound. He believes he can 
turn out these dwelling machines like Fords or 
Chevrolets, and what’s more, he will allow some- 
thing on the old one, no matter what its vintage. 


STILL LOTS OF CUSTOMERS 


Some modern writers on architectural subjects 
think that the home, as a home, is doomed and 
that we are all going to be living in tiers, perhaps 
on top of office buildings and warehouses, or at 
least, all in apartment houses. It is difficult to 
agree entirely with that idea. There are enough 
people of widely varied tastes to fill up houses and 
apartments and hotels and steamships and every- 
thing else. So every man for himself! 

How fortunate it is that tastes differ! Other- 
wise we might have communities of box-like 
homes all looking like those rows out in Long 
Island. Which might be and probably is incon- 
venient for the old boys who stay out late o’ 
nights and try to use their watches to open the 
front door. 

Sut by-and-large, it’s lots of fun building a 
house. It’s lots of fun and also an absorbing 
gamble for the owner — to see whether it turns 
out the way he thought it would and whether he 
has anything left over. Many are the disappoint- 
ments, but many are the delights as well. Pride 
of ownership, too, must not be overlooked, and 
when the first dinner is served (by what is known 
as a trim maid) from the model kitchen to the 
beflowered dining room, then truly should life be 
worth living and dull care be fittingly buried. 
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STOCK-PLAN ARCHITECTURE 


PUBLIC TASTE— 
PRINCIPLES 
AND POCKETBOOKS 


HE success of tabloid journalism is sufficient 

proof of the wisdom of the man who first 
said, “Give the public what it wants.” Although 
atrocious crimes against art have been committed 
in satisfying the public’s taste, the perpetrators 
have made money from them. And, after all, 
“they have to live.” 

rchitects, it seems, also have to live. 

Which brings us around to the subject of 

architecture as it is successfully produced by plan 
organizations, mail order houses, and builders 
with “free architectural service.” Although we 
are accustomed to condemn all stock plans, the 
charge is scarcely justified, because stock plans, 
like the individual work of architects, range from 
almost zero upward in the scale of beauty and 
efficiency. They have a similar range in the scale 
of commercial success. Some plans that have 
been included in catalogues sell only once or twice 
a year, whereas others sell two, three, and four 
hundred times. What surprises is that plans 
which sell once may be superior architecturally 
to plans which sell three hundred times a year, or 
vice versa. Public taste and good architecture are 
anything but synonymous. 


Fi igure 1. The large sale of this house is justified. 
It is economical in plan and dignified in appearance 
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That recalls the story of a prominent Chicago 
architect who complained to the president of a 
large mail order house that the designs in his 
catalogue were so bad that he wouldn't build a 
house from one of them for his worst enemy. 

The president asked him what was wrong, and 
the architect proceeded to point out flaws. 

“See here,” said the president, “what you say 
sounds like g 
tecture.” 


ood business as well as good archi 


He called his sales manager on the phone, and 
introduced him to the architect, 
what the architect had said. 

“Well,” replied the sales manager, “I suggest 
that Mr. So-and-so draw up five plans for our 
next catalogue. We may be missing something.” 

The architect drew up the plans, and they were 
inserted in ideal places in the book, on opposite 
pages from houses which he had criticized most 
severely. In the course of the next year the 
sales from his plans amounted to seven, and 
the sales from the designs on the opposite pages 
amounted to five hundred and twenty-six. 

We do not suggest that architects pattern their 
designs after those of plan service .companies, 


and repeated 


Architects’ Small House Service Bureau Plan No. 6-A-37 
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Figure 2. ““‘The Mitch- 
« ell,” taken from the | 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. | 
catalog, a 5-room bun-_ | 
galow on a 40-foot lot | 
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Figure 3. The plan is economical, but the eleva- 
| tions are an absurd imitation of Dutch Colonial 








since many of them are legitimate or illegitimate 
children of houses designed by architects. but 
we do believe that architects might profit from 
study of what is being sold today,—and if they, 
like the writers of potboilers feel that “they must 
live,” they can govern themselves accordingly. 
Fig. 1 is a design from the Architects’ Small 
Hlouse Service Bureau, which has been a best 
seller for many vears. It is a simple, economical 
and well designed house, One virtue from a sales 
standpoint ts that the client is likely to get more 
space for his money from this type of plan. It is 
popular also because, being simple New England 
Colonial, it is stable in the resale market. In its 
original state, it will always appeal to the con- 


servative home owners. 





lig. 2 is known as the “Mitchell” in the 1929 
and 1930 catalogues of Sears, Roebuck. This is 
undoubtedly one of the most popular designs in 
the business. Introduced two years ago, it has 
held a commanding lead in the sales charts. When 
our vaudeville and revue artists sing about “cozy 
little bungalows,” this is just about what they 
have in mind. In the first place, its size is ideal 
for a newly married couple, and its price is nearly 
ideal for the bridegroom’s pocketbook. The bat- 
ten doors and shutters, together with the lamp 
above the door, and the bench on the terrace are 
those added little features that close the sale. To 
make it sound like something extra special, the 
catalogue adds this note: “At first glance the roof 
might appear difficult to erect, but with our per- 


Figure 4. This house has 
considerable to recom- 
mend it, especially the 
porches off the living room 
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fected ready-cut method of construction, every 
rafter is cut to exact length, with the correct 
miter, so that it will fit in place as intended. 
Due to the high pitched roof, casement sash, 
batten doors and shutters and general rustic 
appearance of the exterior, it is classified as an 
English type bungalow.” 

Fig. 3 seizes the fancy of home buyers under 
the name of “Jerold.”. Owner by National Plan 
Service, it has a splendid sales record of 320 in 
1930, many of which may have resulted from the 
porte-cochere, for, as everyone knows, wealthy 
people in the moving pictures always alight from 
their limousines under porte-cocheres. Here again, 
we have the batten door. Wide sweeping roof- 
lines, rustic brickwork and chimney-pots complete 


Figure 5. This little house 
is known as “The Dawn.” 
The plan is a common- 
place one, but the sales 
value is enhanced by the 
small details of design 
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Ruilt at Crestwood 


Figures 6 and 6-A. At the left is shown a design by J. 
Floyd Yewell that was a prize-winner in a small home 
contest. Above is the house as actually built at Crest- 
wood, N. Y. A comparison shows two things: first 
that location and topography greatly influence design, 
and second that supervision is necessary to carry out 
an architectural scheme 


the picture. While the catalogue does not state 
whether the window box and flower trellises are 
included in the purchase price of $7,000, it is safe 
to assume that several buyers have been moved 
to sign on the line by their presence. 

Figs. 4+ and 5, christened “Crown” and 
“Dawn” respectively by the National Plan Service 
have been built approximately 1,000 times in one 
year. Of the two, “Crown” sold more often; pet 
haps because home-seekers recognized “architec 
ture’ in the Dutch columns. “Dawn” was not 
far behind. It should be noticed that here again 
we find the muntined windows, the batten shut 
ters, and the window box. “Dawn,” by the way, 
costs approximately $10,000 and “Crown” $8,000 
to build. 





Vational Plan Service 
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Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Designed in 1916 by Mr. Floyd Yewell, Fig. 
OA won second prize in a competition ; and, under 
the direction of the American lace Brick Asso- 
ciation, it has been sold hundreds of times since 
then.* Mr. L. Porter Moore, prominent in build- 
ing activity, is of the opinion that plans for this 
house have been sold a greater number of times 
than any other house plans entered in a com- 
petition. The illustrations show how the charac- 
ter of a house can be lost absolutely in the con- 
struction if the “interpretation” of the drawings 
is left to a builder instead of an architect super- 
vising the work. The utter disregard for well 
studied details produces a banal result. At any 
rate, the muntined windows helped, and so did 
the chimney pots (which were in the sketch, but 


*In deference to Mr. Yewell, we repeat that Fig. 6 is a 
“variation” of the design he submitted, Fig. 6A being from 


his original drawing. 


Figure 8. Another ad- 
dition to the Sears, 
Roebuck catalog. Like 
the one above, it is a 
quiet, well - propor- 
tioned house, but, 
like the other also, 
the architectural char- 
acter is not indicative 
of its potential sales 
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Figure 7. Designed by S. Mer- 
rill Clement, Jr., this house 
has been added to the 1931 
Sears, Roebuck list, but has 
not yet been-thoroughly tested 
from the selling standpoint 


which the builder omitted). Clients, with a flair 
for the romantic insist upon chimney-pots. 

There is some evidence in Figs. 7 and 8 that 
popular taste has been climbing in the last few 
years. They are two designs which appear in the 
1931 catalogue of Sears, Roebuck. Having been 
on the market only a few months, it is impossible 
to say whether they have been successful. 

One of the certain conclusions from examina- 
tion of stock plans is that the best selling points 
are often the ones which never appear in the 
houses when they are built. The window boxes, 
the chimney-pots, the battened doors and shutters, 
the muntined windows are items which the home 
buyer is persuaded to leave out when he starts 
to figure the cost. Stripped of their ornaments, 
stock plan houses often become anything but the 
romantic-looking homes they appeared to be in 
the catalogues. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 


STEEL GIVES FREEDOM TO DESIGN 


Our of steel’s great strength and versa- 
tility have come the most amazing struc- 
tures the world has ever seen. Tradition 
has had but little influence on them. They 
are inspiring in their architectural fresh- 
ness, appropriate to their purposes, effi- 
cient to a remarkable degree. 


Now, the Age of Steel enters its most 
interesting phase. . . . The proved prin- 
ciples of skyscraper construction are being 
applied to dwellings, small apartment and 
mercantile houses, small factories and 
schools. They are being built with steel! 


Many plants are in large-scale produc- 
tion of the smaller steel shapes. With 
them you can secure great variety in 
design, new economy in construction, 
absolute security and permanence. Use 
steel for buildings and bridges of every 
kind—large or small. 


Before building anything, find out what 
steel can do for you. The Institute serves 
as a clearing house for technical and eco- 
nomic information on steel construction, 
and offers full and free co-operation in 
the use of such data to architects, engi- 
neers and all others interested. 





The co-operative non-profit service organization of the 
structural steel industry of North America. Through its 
extensive test and research program, the Institute aims 
to establish the full facts regarding steel in relation to 
every type of construction. The Institute’s many pub- 
lications, covering every phase of steel construction, are 
available on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
Madison Avenue, New York City.—In Canada, to 710¢ 
Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District offices 


in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birmingham, ““STEEL CONSTRUCTION FOR WALLS OF GLASS.”” AN ENLARGEMENT OF THIS DE- 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, SIGN BY HUGH FERRISS, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED 
Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto, WITHOUT CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


>TEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 
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THE SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
OF SMALL HOUSE ARCHITECTURE 


ROYAL BARRY WILLS 


HE question is often asked whether or not 

an architectural office can subsist adequately 
on a practice of small houses. Our experience 
shows that it can, here in Boston, and I believe 
that our conditions are typical of most cities. 

A business of small houses has its special prob- 
lems which are sometimes troublesome, Enough 
work must be obtained to keep the office busy, 
which means many more jobs than if large build- 
ings were handled. Some adequate system of 
getting business must therefore be developed and 
followed regularly. The work must also be han- 
dled economically. Without using many short- 
cuts and without constantly checking up costs, the 
profits from the commissions that can be charged 
on small house work would soon dwindle. 


GETTING NEW BUSINESS 

In getting new business, we do very little actual 
selling, our efforts being mostly along the lines 
of publicity. 

One of the best methods, in our experience, 
is to furnish a leading newspaper with pen and 
ink sketches, plans, photographs, and articles for 
reproduction on their building pages. Most news- 
paper editors want such material, as it attracts 
readers and so helps to build advertising. It takes 
time to prepare this material,—and it should be 
done as well as possible——but we have found it 
time very well spent. Many of our clients have 
come to us through inquiries about our plans and 
sketches published in a Boston paper. 

Magazine articles are also good publicity. They 
are usually built around a fine set of photographs 
which mean considerable outlay, but if accepted 


by the magazine, are ordinarily paid for. ‘These 
articles are decidedly worth while, as they show 
a house far more attractively than can be done 
in a daily newspaper, besides having greater 
prestige value. 

Competitions offer a small house architect a 
wonderful opportunity for publicity. Of course, 
if he is fortunate enough to win a prize or men- 
tion, his house is the center of attention for pros- 
pective builders. Many people will visit the house, 
and many more will write to the architect ; among 
these interested people there should be at least 
one or two future clients. Even though a prize is 
not won, pictures of the competing houses are 
often published in the magazines, or displayed 
where prospective house-builders will see them, 
which is all good publicity. 

I have found exhibitions of pictures in show 
windows or other public places one of the best 
ways of getting attention. such exhibit 
resulted in eight inquiries during a week, and 
others have often produced in proportion. The 
exhibit must be where many of the right kind 
of people will see it. Some of the best locations 
are architects’ exhibit windows, real estate offices, 
newspaper show windows, high grade department 
store windows, and windows of publishers of 
building reports. Art clubs, libraries, and such 
places are of little value, as they do not reach 
enough people who are prospects for an archi- 
tect’s service. 

The erection of an exhibition or “model” house 
offers one of the best chances for publicity, espe- 
cially if it is built by a newspaper, for it will then 
get plenty of editorial mention, and perhaps be 
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House of Charles G. Eichenberger, Esq., Egypt, Mass. Royal Barry Wills, Architect. It 
is typical, as regards size and general requirements, of much of the work in a small office 


the subject for a series of radio broadcasts spon- 
sored by the various manufacturers of building 
materials used. Handling such an _ exhibition 
house involves a great deal of work, and the 
architect must be alert to see that it will enhance 
his reputation rather than damage it. The archi- 
tect must also spend much time at the house if 
he is to get the full benefit of the publicity. 
Visitors are always interested in talking to the 
architect, and he will pick up many really live 
prospects from such personal contacts,—far more 
than if he had to rely on letters. 

I find it pays to keep closely in touch with the 
real estate offices, and to give the brokers as much 
help as possible in the way of sketches, as you 
never can tell when such cooperation will result 
in a contract. I was once asked by a builder- 
broker to make a sketch for a certain man, and 
on a chance, gave him a Norman French design. 
It was not bought, and | thought the matter was 
ended. But six months later, this man asked me 
to design a colonial house, to be built by the same 
builder,—a clear case where a speculative sketch 
eventually produced an order both for the builder 
and for our office. 

\ last word on getting business,—be pleasant 
to the building material salesmen who come into 
the office, as they are in direct touch with con- 
siderable prospective work, and are often able to 
give good tips on home builders who need an 
architect. 


HANDLING THE WORK AT A PROFIT 

And now, assuming that we have the business, 
how are we to handle it at a profit? I believe 
one reason why so many architects complain that 
they can not make money on house work is 
because they are neither familiar with nor sym- 
pathize with the problem involved. Building 
small houses needs just as careful study as the 
larger jobs. What most small house builders want 
is as much size, comfort, and distinction as they 
can get for their money. Except for the few 
houses built by the very wealthy, where cost is 
no object, the construction must be kept mainly 
to stock materials. The draftsmen must have the 
stock sizes and dimensions at their fingertips, and 
the architect must know how.to use stock material 
in unusual and interesting ways. An example of 
what I mean is found in one of our colonial 
houses modelled on the earliest New England 
examples. In the first plan, we had a rather 
expensive window framing, with pegged corners. 
The client liked this, but did not feel that he could 
afford the extra price. We therefore designed a 
new window construction, using stock frames, 
and by the use of a few simple milled pieces and 
pegs in the corners, got the same effect at hardly 
more than the cost of an ordinary window. The 
purist may shudder,—but I do not see how an 
architect can secure a satisfactory volume of work 
without thus adapting his available materials to 
the needs of the job in hand. 
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I believe the most important factor in operat- 
ing an office efficiently is to get the confidence 
of the client. More time is lost in making little 
changes to suit a particular client who is not quite 
sure of the architect’s ability than is lost in any 
other way, hence it is highly important to make 
sure that your client believes in you. Without 
this confidence, it would be better not to take the 
job at all. 

This is one reason why we do not try to sell 
clients too much on our services. If they come 
of their own accord, they are pretty certain to 
be satisfied with our ability. 

Of course, every client has the right to be par- 
ticular, as he is building a home to live in. With 
no previous experience in house building, he may 
grope in arriving at what he wants, but he should 
have his house exactly as he wishes it, as this 
is one of his prime reasons for employing an 
architect. 

So, because almost every house involves a cer- 
tain number of minor changes, we do not gen- 
erally put our drawings on tracing cloth. When 
the drawings are in pencil, on tracing paper, they 
make just as serviceable blueprints, and can be 
easily changed if necessary, without great expense 
to us, and without the need of charging the client. 

Another economy in getting out drawings is to 
have all the information complete before turning 
it over to the draftsman. If the client can be 
satisfied in the sketch stage and the sketch is 
turned over to the draftsman complete, the cost 
of getting out the plans may be kept very low. 
It is not the time spent in studying a job that 
runs up the costs. It is the high cost of con- 


Simplicity in detail and 
the use of stock mate- 
rials in unusual and in- 
teresting ways saves 
the office and client 
both time and expense. 
The house of Warren 
Ordway, Esq., at New- 
ton, Mass. Royal Barry 
Wills, Architect 
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versation, and the time wasted because some 
draftsman has received incorrect information, 
and has to do the work over again, It is there 
fore very important to see that the draftsman has 
as complete and accurate information as possible. 

Slack times are the bugbear of every architect's 
office. With high office overhead, even a short 
period of dullness may cause serious loss. One 
way of avoiding this difficulty is to maintain a 
small permanent skeleton force, to which additions 
are temporarily made during rush times. 

This of course calls for some versatility in the 
various members of the regular force. The secre 
tary may be able to do drafting and tracing. The 
draftsman may be able to collect money, supet 
vise, and sell jobs as well as draw. With such a 
force, even in slack times, every member is pro 
ductive. When the need for new business is acute, 
the draftsman, if he has qualifications in this line, 
can go out and try to get new business. 

When business picks up, and additional drafts 
men are needed, I find it quite possible to use out- 
side designers at night. These men have other 
regular day-time work, but are always ready to 
increase their earnings by this extra, after-hours 
work. We have a number of such men who have 
worked with us before, and who know our office 
well enough to pick up the work at once, and 
carry us through a busy period. This plan works 
Out very well, for we do not have to hire per 
manent men who will, perhaps, later have to be 
discharged ; nor are we tempted to carry an extra 
man over from rush period to rush period. I 
believe that some such flexible office staff is indis 
pensable to the best results on small house work, 
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which varies with the seasons as well as from 
year to year. 

Supervision can be a very costly item if the 
houses are widely separated; in fact, it is almost 
impossible to supervise small house work at a 
profit unless the jobs are well grouped. I believe 
one reason for our success is that our houses 
are of somewhat similar requirements, and are 
grouped within ten or fifteen miles of the office. 
This greatly cuts down the time ordinarily wasted 
getting to and from the various houses. 

I find that I can start out in the morning and 
visit five houses during the day, which keeps 
down our cost for the work, and enables us to 
do it at a profit. I have checked over certain jobs 
where we lost money, and have almost invariably 
found that the loss was due to having only one 
house in that locality, with the result that the time 
lost in traveling ate up all the profit. 

I need not emphasize the need of a written con- 
tract with the owner. Failure to have a written 
contract too often leads to misunderstanding as 
to the charges, and results in a loss to the 
architect. 


METHOD OF FIGURING COSTS 

Our system of figuring costs is simple but 
effective. The draftsman’s time is multiplied by 
three, and to this is added the architect’s time 
applied to that job at the rate of $5 an hour. 
This rate of $5 is more or less arbitrary, cover- 
ing the architect’s time on drafting, consultation, 
and supervision. To this combined cost a profit 
of 30 per cent is added. This method of figuring 
is somewhat akin to the One-Two system advo- 
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cated by the Architects’ League of Hollywood. 





“... The secretary 
may be able to do 
drafting and trac- 
ing.” The prob- 
lems of the small 
office call for a 
permanent, small, 
and versatile force. 
A view of the 
drafting room in 
Mr. Wills’ office 


We give below a few examples of how this 
system works out. 

On a $15,000 colonial house, the cost of draw- 
ings was as follows: 


Architect’s Time, 7 hours at $5 
OO nos dn ned ncnenin eee 
Making preliminary sketches and 
talking with owner. 

Draftsman’s Time, 33 hours at 
$4.50 per hour 148.50 


Rate, $1.50 per hour times 3. 


Ti 


, 
we 
tt 


183.50 
30 per cent profit 55.00 
Total cost of plams.......... $238.55 


This cost may seem low, but it was an excep- 
tional case because the owner wanted a certain 
type of colonial house, and approved the sketches 
and drawings with very little modification. 

On a $40,000 house the total cost figured: 

Architect’s Time, 238 hours at $5 

as ak s+ etna enan es $1,190.00 

89 hours drafting and design- 

ing, and 149 hours supervision. 
Draftsman’s Time, 217 hours at 

re 651.00 

203 hours drafting, 14 hours 

supervision, rate, $1 per hour 


times 3. 
1,841.00 
30 per cent profit 552.30 
Bo Fi- ns aes oe $2,393.30 
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On a $16,000 house the cost figured : 
Architect’s Time, 138 hours at $5 


OP OE a k:0's 5 te eend. cence ae $690.00 
54 hours drafting and design- 
ing, and 84 hours supervision. 
Draftsman’s Time, 104 hours at 

fg ae ero 312.00 
95 hours drafting and 9 hours 
supervision, rate, $1 per hour 

times 3. 

Tracing, 30 hours at $1.80 per 
hour, rate, 60 cents per hour 

times 3 54.00 

$1,056.00 

30 per cent profit 316.80 

UD boas ia we ines $1,372.80 


On this particular job, the commission at 8 per 
cent was $1,344, or slightly less than the figured 
cost including a 30 per cent profit. 

Some might complain that this method of figur- 
ing costs is not accurate enough. My answer to 
this is that overhead varies so much that it is 
impossible to know from day to day just what 
this expense is. But if 200 per cent is added to 
the draftsmen’s time for overhead, this seems 
adequate. It also checks well enough with our 
actual overhead, figured in the following way: 


Per Month 


Mews, Tigh, t0lOme xc oo vik cecceccecce. $84.00 
Stenography, bookkeeping, accounting....... 50.00 
Office equipment, additions depreciation... ... 5.00 
en ri Saud be Danes anave Gwis 7.50 
AMMOMODNG MMCARS ......0..c cc ccceccccsiee. 40.00 
Magazines and books ..............-0000:: 7.00 
RNS 2.08 <a vaneahaees secures 1.00 
och Goce Mg ok ba athe pes hie Brain 3.00 
TA a ae a ash ase PRESS laces 50 
Blueprinting, stationery, drawing materials... 35.00 
IN aoc oc icp ee eats 44 ok 20,00 
Publicity and promotion of business......... 20.00 
Expense of non-productive sketches......... 25.00 
NR xe ane oc eies Khe ahs salem cesar es 50.00 
RS Ae pee ere an eee ie Se ere 3.00 
IN iho wba cuunhie e pankobeens 2.00 

Total overhead per month......... $ 353.00 

Total overhead per year........... 4,231.92 

Total overhead per hour........... 2.23 


In figuring out this overhead, we have not 
found it necessary to include the architect’s time, 
because in a small office, where it ts possible to 
charge this item directly to the various jobs we 
believe this procedure should be followed. The 
other items have been checked carefully, and we 
know that they are very nearly right. The over 
head expense per hour, which is the basis of our 
cost figuring, works out to $2.23. 

Taking this figure for overhead, it is possible 
to check back the cost of a job on a basis of cost 
of productive hours plus overhead. As a matte: 
of convenience, half the overhead is usually 
charged to draftsman’s time and half to architect's 
time, as we are generally working on at least two 
jobs simultaneously. The costs, of course, figure 
less than if figured on the previous basis, but this 
method, while it may appear more accurate, does 
not allow for idle and non-productive time, but 
assumes that every hour of overhead during the 
year is charged against some particular job. In 
actual practice, this is an ideal that is hard to at 
tain, so | believe our more approximate method 
of figuring is a safer and more practical one to 
use, at least in the small-sized office. 

Our charge of 8 per cent, which includes travel- 
ing expenses, may seem somewhat low, when the 
American Institute and other organizations favor 
a charge of 10 per cent plus traveling expenses. 
We have found, however, that it is impossible to 
charge too large a fee on small house work, and 
that clients particularly dislike paying traveling 
expenses. We have found, too, that we can do the 
work at a profit, which, after all, is the ultimate 
test. We have checked our costs in accordance 
with most of the cost systems that have been 
advocated in the architectural magazines, and 
however we figure them, we come out on the right 
side of the ledger. It is undoubtedly true that 
every job does not make much money, but over a 
period of time the good ones will balance the poor 
ones. So we say with assurance that an archi- 
tectural office can subsist adequately on a practice 
of smali houses. 








Epiror’s Note: The One-Two System, mentioned by Mr. Wills on the opposite page, and advo- 
cated by the Architects’ League of Hollywood, California, is a method of cost accounting. It is 
completely reported by Charles Kyson in a booklet, published by The Pencil Points Press, Inc., 
New York, and entitled, ‘The Architect's Profit and Production Cost.” The term “One-Two 
System” is used to describe the recommended practice of adding to the drafting room salary twice 
its amount to arrive at the cost of production. Although the booklet presents the results of a 
thorough survey by The Architects’ League of Hollywood, there are many offices who have, like 
that of Mr. Wills, adopted a system quite as efficient, perhaps, as the one reported. The publi- 
cation of such systems should be of much interest to the architect who is interested in a simpler, 
more practical organization of his office’s standard practices. 
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SMALL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


BY 
A. T. NORTH 


T is largely an economic influence that deter- 

mines the structure of the small house. The 
reasons for this are obvious. The greatest num- 
ber of small near sizable 
urban centers and the remainder of this type of 
buildings are farm houses and small-town and 
village dwellings. Practically all of this latter 
group of small houses are built for owners who 
probably incorporate in them many of their own 
particular ideas and desires. In the majority of 
cases these owner-built dwellings are well and 
because the 


houses are erected 


substantially constructed, owner 
exercises a considerable measure of control over 
the selection and purchase of materials, the con- 
tractors and labor. As these buildings are strictly 
non-profit projects, the sole intent and purpose 
is to produce a “value received” building. The 
architectural design of this class of dwellings may 
be decidedly inferior in many respects, but the 
soundness of their construction superior, to the 
majority of small houses built for sale. 

Most of the small houses are non-owner built, 
or rather are constructed by speculative builders 
as a merchantable product. As such, their con- 
struction and sale must return a profit for the 
producer, and this economic factor is the con- 
trolling influence on the quality of the structure. 
The merchantable-product small house is sold to 
purchasers who usually have no technical knowl- 
edge whatever of building construction. Too 
often they are influenced in purchasing by appear- 
ances which are intentionally deceiving. The lack 
of expert inspection or certified classification for 
quality makes this class of purchasers subject to 
exploitation and loss. The small house as a struc- 
ture should possess the qualities of stability and 
durability. Its efficiency depends upon the plan 
arrangement and equipment. 

The mass production of houses is inevitable in 
a “machine age.” The factory-fabricated house 
will necessarily be standardized in many respects 
and will therefore be easily and quickly erected 
by fairly unskilled labor. There will be a mini- 
mum of wastage of materials due to efficient 
factory methods in producing the units. 
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NOTES ON METHODS 
AND MATERIALS 


FOUNDATIONS 

The design of the foundation depends on the 
character of the supporting ground, the surface 
drainage, waterbearing quality of the surrounding 
soil and the available materials of construction. 
It is essential that the bottom of the foundations 
be below the frost level. Foundation settlement, 
if any, must be uniform so as not to disrupt the 
foundation walls or the superstructure. With 
the ordinarily light foundation loads of the small 
house, there should be no settlement. Foundation 
walls are continuous for all types of wall bearing 
construction such as masonry and wood framed 
walls, but isolated pier foundations, with curtain 
walls, can be used with skeleton frames made of 
steel or reinforced concrete. In some designs for 
steel frame houses, the steel columns extend con- 
tinuously from the footings up to the roof. 


WATERPROOFING 

If a basement is included the foundation walls 
must be waterproof, and the kind of waterproof- 
ing required depends upon the surface drainage 
and the water-bearing quality of the surrounding 
soil. Waterproofing is of two types: the integral, 
or that incorporated within the wall structure, 
and the superficial, or applied to the surface of 
the wall type. Integral waterproofing is used in 
concrete walls and consists of an admixture which 
is incorporated in the concrete. These materials 
are either liquids or solids which are placed in 
proper quantity in the concrete mixer along with 
the other materials. It is essential that all con- 
crete foundation walls be of a dense quality 
secured by using a sufficient amount of cement 
and sand and being puddled to release all of the 
intrapped air. Superficial waterproofing is accom- 
plished by applying a coating of tar or asphalt 
to the outside surface of the wall. This coating 
must be so applied as to cover the entire surface 
and fill all of the pores and small holes. In 
extreme conditions, where the hydrostatic pres- 
sure is considerable, a membrane covering made 
of layers of felt and asphalt, similar to a built-up 
roof, is used. Waterproofing is applied to the 
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PRE-CAST CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Erecting houses of large factory-cast units at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, by the method developed and 
designed in 1908 by Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. The 
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4 use of special placing machinery made this method eco- 

q nomical when groups of houses were built. For isolated 

§ dwellings, lighter, smaller units can be manufactured which . 
“3 are more easily handled and transported. (See The Small . 
: House of Today, by Walter Gropius, pages 266-278 
in this issue.) The illustrations are used through : 
the courtesy of The Regional Plan of New York 
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inside of a basement wall in the form of special 
preparations designed to resist both the hydro- 
static pressure and percolation of 


water. The 
waterproofness of stone, brick or cement block 
foundation walls depends largely upon the quality 
of the workmanship. It is essential that all 
mortar joints be thoroughly and compactly filled 
and the exterior of joints be properly pointed. 
The brick or cement blocks must be of a dense, 
non-absorbent quality. Waterproofing of any 
kind must be done thoroughly, and involves an 
expense for material and labor. A leaky founda- 
tion reduces the sale value of a small house. 
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The finished house 
from the structure 
shown below. The 
finish is smooth 
stucco. Notice the 
cantilever construc- 
tion of the terrace, 
forming the roof of 
the garage 


The frame and rough 
walls of a dwelling 
in Berlin, Germany. 
Large blocks of in- 
sulating material are 
used to form a cur- 
tain wall between 
regularly spaced sup- 
ports of light steel 
channels. Floors and 
roof are of reinforced 


concrete. Luckhardt 
and Anker were the 
architects 


WHY A BASEMENT? 

Originally, the basement was used for the 
winter storage of fruit and vegetables and for 
the cool summer storage of perishables. Later, 
the laundry and heating apparatus was made a 
basement occupant. Steam and hot water systems 
can be installed without a basement, but a gravity 
warm air furnace system of heating requires one. 
With a mechanical system of warm air heating, 
the furnace can be placed in a small basement 
and the air distributing ducts, made of glazed 
sewer pipes properly insulated, placed under the 
first floor. The distribution of warm air is con- 
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trolled effectively by the use of small motor driven 
fans. This apparatus may be used also for the 
distribution of cooled air during the hot months 
of the year. With the use of electrical heating 
and incineration, the basement can be discarded 
altogether. 

The mention of these methods of heating is 
made to illustrate the effect of equipment on the 
small house structure as it affects the construction 
of foundation walls and basements. The cost of 
the basement is usually from 20 to 30 per cent 
of the total cost of construction, and its elimina- 
tion effects a large saving in cost. 


FLOORS 

All of our indoor existence is passed on 
floors,—it is the most used portion of the small 
house or any other structure. The development 
of floor constructions has not been comparable to 
its importance, and too much attention has been 
given to the parts more easily seen and decorated. 
The floor must possess the qualities of strength, 
rigidity, durability, soundproofness, insulation 
when required, and a satisfactory appearance. 
The floor construction usually involves a ceiling, 
also integral part thereof. Ordinary wood joist 
floor construction requires no detailed mention. 
There is, however, an apparent trend towards 
firesafe construction for small houses. Such con- 
struction not only reduces the fire waste, but is of 
a character that increases resistance to deprecia- 
tion to a considerable extent. One of the most 
important features of firesafe construction is the 
floor. When wood joists are used, fire-resistance 


been developed for spans up to 80” and 10° 0”. 

A material known as “ferrobord” consists of 6” 
wide shallow sheet steel sections. These sections 
are channel shaped and interlock, forming a very 
rigid, light weight floor slab. Both the ferrobord 
and the precast gypsum slabs are made in reason 
ably long lengths and are installed very rapidly 
The ferrobord presents a smo th top surface on 
which a cinder concrete fill can be installed to 
receive the floor finish, or, for certain uses, mastic, 
linoleum or similar finishes can be applied directly 
Both of these constructions provide a_ shallow, 
light weight and rigid floor slab. 

Long span reinforced concrete or combination 
hollow tile and concrete joist slab are suitable for 
small house construction. The items of cost and 
availability are usually the determining factors 
in choice. All of the types mentioned have ade 
quate strength, rigidity, and are standardized. 


SOUND INSULATION* 

Sound insulation is becoming recognized as a 
necessary feature of the small house. It is espe- 
cially important in the floors, and is usually incor- 
porated in the structure. 

Insulation is accomplished by interposing an 
insulating material between the finished floor and 
the structural members, preventing the sound 
vibrations from being transmitted to and through 
them, or by installing a sound insulating ceiling 
material. Sound insulation materials generally 
have a low specific gravity, a large content of 
voids and are compressible. Usually they are 


F — neg made of vegetable or wool fibres. Gypsum, be- 
j is increased by proper fire-stopping etween the cause of its low specific gravity and inert com 
i Jorsts and ~ lath and plaster ceilings. rhe position, is in general use as a structural material 
ideal firesate construction is non inflammable and as a sound insulator. The theory of sound 
: materials. This type requires floors made of rein- 
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forced concrete, generally of the removable form 
type, or the use of steel joists either of the bar 
joist type or steel structural shapes. Steel bar 
joists are shallow trusses having parallel top and 
bottom chords. They are standardized as to 
depth, span and strength by the various manu- 
facturers. Special light weight steel I beams are 
made for this purpose by several rolling mills 
and the small standard I beam sections are 
used also. 

The ceiling is usually of metal lath and plaster, 


insulation construction is to break the continuity 
of similar materials. Floor finishes, such as 
linoleum, cork or rubber tile, which are resilient 
and have a low specific gravity accomplish this in 
part and possess high resistance to sound trans 
mission originating from impacts. 


ROOFS 

The flat roof has an extensive vogue in central 
Europe. The principal reasons advanced for it 
are its usability for outdoor occupancy, conducive 
to health and pleasure, and the reduction of the 


precast gypsum slabs or heavy plaster boards. cubical contents of the building. Flat roofs used 
: The floor slab used with light steel joists is for outdoor recreation, if not of waterproof dense 
‘ usually of a ribbed metal lath and concrete from concrete, should be finished with stone flagging, 
% 1%” to 2” thick. On this slab is placed the wood brick gravel, zenitherm or tile of some kind. 

nailing strips for the flooring and a cinder con- Such surface finish should be installed on a water 
? crete fill; or the concrete slab can have a smooth [> ioe Gi 
ft finiel h cae me il See THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM for September, 1930, 
asm, OF a Frougn One to receive a Inoleum, “Sound Insulation in Apartments,” by Roger W. Sher- 
n rubber or clay tiles, mastic, or other floor finish. man, pages 373 through 378, Part Two; also April, 1929, 


Precast gypsum slabs have been used successfully 
and a new type of precast steel-gypsum slab has 


“Soundproofing Apartment Houses,” by V. L. Chrisler, 
pages 623 through 627, and May, 1929, pages 765 througiy 
767, Part Two. 
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A diagram of a floor construction. Light, pre-cast 
units are placed over channels or light I beams 


proof membrane which is laid on a firm founda- 
tion. The flat roof, even if with a suspended 
ceiling, must be well insulated to prevent heat 
transference into or from the building. The flash- 
ings must extend to a sufficient height to prevent 
infiltration of water from rain or drifted and 
melted snow if there is a parapet. 

The pitched roof does not require a covering 
so resistive to abrasion or puncture as the flat 
roof and the provisions made to prevent leakage 
are comparatively simple as overlap, rather than 
impervious seal, produces the result. The same 
qualities of durability are necessary for both types 
of roofs, and resistance to displacement or 
wind is especially necessary for 
pitched roofs. As the pitched roof is visible, its 
color is an important consideration. For pitched 
roofs, numerous types and kinds of coverings 
have been produced within recent years, tending 
to supplant the older wooden shingle, slate, tile 
and metal roof. As an important and costly fea- 
ture of 


damage by 


the small house structure, the roofing 
material must be very carefully selected and its 
actual performance under exposure observed. 
Manufactured composition products should be 
given thorough investigation and compared with 
the natural products such as wood, slate, clay tiles 
or metal. 


EXTERIOR WALLS 

The exterior wall, as usually made of brick, 
stone, terra cotta, concrete, concrete blocks, stucco 
and wood, or all wood construction, is generally 
known, and the selection of material is largely a 


(a 2 me. 
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matter of personal choice, local conditions or 
comparative cost. A variety of new wall materials 
has been introduced within the past decade. 
Exterior wall materials should have adequate 
compressive strength, be impervious, resist the 
destructive action of the elements, be fire-resistive, 
and have heat insulating quality. Where these 
characteristics are not all combined in one material, 
they may be secured by a combination of two or 
more materials, Non-impervious materials may 
be protected by a coating of asphalt or other 
waterproof filler, or by a covering of suitable 
stucco or paint. The stockade wall block is made 
of excelsior, compressed to a certain density, fire 
and waterproofed, and moulded into form and so 
confined by a binder material. Vertical holes are 
made in each block which are continuous when 
in place. These holes are filled with concrete in 
which a vertical steel reinforcing bar is intro- 
duced. The exterior is covered with stucco, and 
the interior is plastered in the usual manner. Wall 
blocks of concrete are made with large hollow 
spaces which increase their insulating quality. 
The exterior face of concrete blocks, if sufficiently 
dense and well finished, can be exposed. Cinder 
blocks are usually covered with stucco, although 
in some climates they can be used without the 
stucco finish. The interior face of these blocks 
can be exposed or plastered as the conditions of 
climate or design may warrant. Solid concrete 
walls are finished by various methods ; sometimes 
the mortar is removed to a certain depth by sand 
blasting or other means, leaving the fine aggregate 
projecting from the surface and a very pleasing 
textural effect is secured. All solid concrete walls 
must be reinforced so as to prevent temperature 
cracks, and in most climates furred and plastered 
on the interior, Large sized slabs of gypsum or 
other light material, properly reinforced, are used 
for walls and generally held in position with light 
steel members. These slabs are sprayed on the 
outside with asphalt, which acts as a waterproof 
filler, over which is applied the stucco finish or 
brick veneer. The insulation of exterior walls to 
reduce the cost of heating is becoming more com- 
mon in recent years.| 
~w 


STEEL FRAME HOUSE 

The introduction of the steel frame, firesafe 
construction idea a few years ago is receiving 
growing attention, and considerable research and 
development has been made. The majority of 
such systems of construction merely substitute 
steel for wood, the non-inflammability and the 
non-shrinkage of the steel being the principal 
advantages gained. 

The fire-resistive, steel frame small house con- 
struction should be based on using steel as steel 
without any relation to the systems of wood con- 
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An interior of the house 
shown on Page 366. 
Notice the similarity in 
structure to the prac- 
tices common in the 
design of office build- 
ings. The use of light 
steel framing gives un- 
obstructed floor area 
with a great reduction 
of unusable floor area 


struction,—in other words, apply the principles 
of the steel frame skyscraper to the small house. 
Accepting this assumption, it is evident that the 
exterior wall would automatically become a cur- 
tain wall, with sufficient strength and stiffness to 
support its own weight and resist wind pressures. 
This scheme of construction would make the use 
of studs of whatever kind structurally unneces- 
sary. This curtain wall construction should have 
the same qualities as described for exterior wall 
construction, 

A house now under construction has a true 
steel frame with exterior composite walls made 
of a four-inch common brick outer wall, a three- 
inch air space and a two-inch cinder block inner 
wall. The brick and cinder block walls are 
anchored together by metal brick-ties, with plaster 
applied to the cinder block. A light weight thin 
wall of impervious material, backed with suffi- 
cient thickness of heat insulation, can be made to 
serve the same purpose with less field labor, but 
such a wall is not yet in production. Areated con- 


An interior showing 
the finish over the 
framing shown above. 
Notice the radiators, 
the carpeted floor, and 
the curtain arrange- 
ment. For windows of 
this type venetian 
blinds, operating from 
the floor, would offer 
privacy where most 
desirable and also an 
easy method of con- 
trolling light intensity 
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crete in large, but light units, capable of eas) 
handling, are now being used to some extent, 
however. The steel floor joists and rafters of the 
house just mentioned are supported on the steel 
frame, the load on the walls being limited to their 
own weight and wind pressure. The house has 
fire-resistive floors, roof and partitions. The floor 
slab is made of ribbed metal lath and concrete, 
cinder fill, nailing strips and wood floor, or tile 
and lineoleum in several rooms. The roof, on 
account of the fireproof attic floor, is made ot 
roof construction and covered with fire-resistive 
shingles. The partitions are made of gypsum 
blocks. The cost is between that of the regular, 
high class type, brick and wood construction and 
the all wood construction, 


WINDOWS AND GLASS 

A European vogue for large glass areas in small 
houses is attracting considerable attention in this 
country. It is based upon the idea that the largest 
possible amount of sunlight should be admitted 
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Where screens are unnecessary, this type 
of window gives 100 per cent ventilation 


to the dwelling. Ordinarily from two to five win- 
dows, separated by mullions, are grouped in the 
larger rooms. It is also customary to join win- 
dows at a corner, omitting the customary pier or 
column. Some of the later developments provide 
glass for one entire side of a room, extending 
from the floor to the ceiling. The glazed units are 
not divided, but consist of large sheets of plate 
glass. This would make the interior unpleasantly 
hot under direct sunlight, in the summer, unless 
satisfactorily shaded and provided with venetian 
blinds. Double glazing is usually necessary to 
prevent excessive heat loss in winter. 

The principal development in windows is found 
in the solid metal types made in steel, bronze and 
aluminum, heavier and better designed sections 
are now being used. Metal windows suitable for 
houses can be procured in the double hung, case- 
ment, projected and pivoted types. Some manu- 
facturers produce aluminum 
which have the inherent quality of being highly 
resistive to corrosion. 


certain types in 
Metal windows have been 
developed to a high state of perfection in appear- 
ance, durability and weatherproofness. 

Weatherstripping made of sheet zinc and 
bronze is procurable for every type of door and 
window opening. In general, weatherstrips are 
of the metal-to-metal type, or metal-to-cloth or 
felt contact type. Weatherstripping should be 
considered, along with wall and roof insulation, 
from the investment as well as the comfort stand- 
point. Infiltration of air through doors and win- 
dows is one of the most important causes of heat 
Under ordinary circumstances weather- 
stripping will pay for itself in a few years and 
thereafter earn dividends on its cost, through the 
savings in fuel consumption. A new type of 
\side from 
its non-corrosive quality, it is claimed that on 
account of its color a maximum amount of light 
is transmitted and also that it offers no obstruc- 
tion to the ultra-violet rays. 


loss. 


aluminum screen has been perfected. 
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LATH, PLASTER AND WALL BOARD 

In the effort to produce a factory made house, 
consideration is being given to plastering, which 
is essentially a field operation. Substitutes for 
plastering are manufactured in the form of 
various kinds of plaster or composition boards, 
which vary considerably in material. Wall boards 
are of two kinds: those having a mineral base, 
such as gypsum, and those having a fibre base, 
such as wood fibre. Because of the brittleness of 
mineral products like gypsum, a fibre binder or 
plies of paper are incorporated in the boards, 
producing a tough, strong material. A wood lath 
base for plaster is made up of many units which 
can accommodate themselves to settlements and 
deformations in the structure. The same applies 
to flexible metal lath, and fabric, or paper-backed 
metal mesh plaster bases. On the other hand, wall 
boards are made in large units that resist defor- 
mation to a greater extent than lath and plaster. 
The joints may be covered with fabric or thin 
perforated metal strips, the whole being finished 
with a coat of plastic paint, craftex, or similar 
finish. Wood strips may be used to cover the 
joints. The physical characteristics of wall boards 
vary considerably in their qualities of sound- 
proofing, heat insulation, strength, flexibility, 
adaptability to finish and general appearance. 


WALL FINISHES 

The usual wall finishes of calsomine, paint, 
coated fabrics and wall paper have been increased 
by the introduction of plastic paints that are 
applied so as to produce a wide range of surface 
textures to which colors can be applied. Of the 
newer applied lacquers have 
advantages in speed of application by spraying 
and speed of drying, reducing the period of finish- 
ing by 60 to 80 per cent. Durability and low cost 
of maintenance are added features favorable to 
its use. Rapid drying paints are also used. Objec- 
tions are made by organized labor to the use of 
these materials, owing to the rapidity with which 
they can be applied by spray machines. The 
elimination of hand brush work for painting 
reduces the number of mechanics employed, and 
all such measures for lessening the cost of labor 
meet some opposition from organized forces. 


finishes, several 


INTERIOR TRIM 

Interior trim of metal is used in houses of 
ordinary cost, although wooden base-boards are 
retained by many builders as better resisting the 
effects of floor scrubbing. Some of the advantages 
of metal trim are its immunity from shrinking 
and swelling with the changes in atmospheric 
immunity and also its toughness and resistance 
to impact blows. Fire-resistive wood trim can be 
used in many places to advantage. 
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TRENDS IN HOME FINANCING 


BY 
TYLER STEWART ROGERS 


examining the financing methods 
applicable to the construction of a 
for a prospective home owner, it is 
consider briefly—from a financing 
point of view—the advantages and disadvantages 
of buying a ready-built home. The reason for this 
is that architects are constantly competing, in a 
broad sense, against the speculative builder who 
offers the architect’s prospect a completed house 
that he can see in its finished condition and upon 
which a definite price can be quoted as against 
the financial hazards of building a house for him- 
self. The speculative builder puts a price on his 
home and the buyer knows that that price will not 
be increased, although by bargaining it might be 
lowered slightly. When the same owner under- 
takes to have the house designed and built for 
himself, he knows that, regardless of the amount 
of care he may exercise to limit his expenditures, 
the chances are far greater that the ultimate cost 
will exceed his limits than that it will be below 
his anticipated budget. One of the favorite argu- 
ments put forth by the speculative builder in jus- 
tifying the price he asks for a completed property 
is that he not only buys materials and labor in 
more or less wholesale quantities, but that he can 
use his credit to obtain better financial backing 
and thus can build and finance a home cheaper 
than the owner can do it for himself. In theory 
this is true, but in practice the intricate financing 
operations undertaken by the typical speculative 
or merchant builder frequently operate entirely 
to the disadvantage of the buyer. 


B EFORE 
directly 


single house 
advisable to 


SPECULATIVE FINANCING 


To quote from a discussion of this subject by 
Samuel Crowther: “Take a $10,000 house put up 
by the usual type of builder. He will ask $10,750 
for this house with a cash payment of $2,750 and 
the purchaser will take the property subject to a 
$3,000 second mortgage payable at so much a 
month to amortize within from three to five years 
and a $5,000 first mortgage payable within five 
years without amortization. The builder will prob- 
ably have made an arrangement with the owner 
of the ground to pay him for the land out of the 
proceeds of the second mortgage. The builder 
himself will have not over $1,000 invested—and 
less than that if he can manage it. He will pay a 
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bonus of perhaps 15 per cent for the cash that he 
needs during construction, but he will get most of 
his materials on credit from the lumber yard, The 
modern lumber yard sells nearly all the materials 
that a builder requires. He may succeed in selling 
the second mortgage to the dealer or, if a number 
of houses are in operation, pay him in part with 
a quota of second mortgages. These are not taken 
at face value, for although the dealer may plan to 
hold them, he must be in a position to liquidate 
else he will have a safe full of mortgages and no 
cash. The rates of discount on a three-year sec 
ond mortgage will run from 10 per cent up to 30 
per cent in addition to an annual interest charge 
of from 6 per cent to 12 per cent. If the pur 
chaser, instead of paying $2,750, is able to put up 
only 10 per cent or $1,075, the price will run up to 
$11,000 or $12,000. In that case the second mort 
gage, covering the difference between the first 
mortgage and the price of the property less the 
amount paid, will be too big for the second-mort 
gage sharks unless at a very heavy discount. In 
such a case, there will be a third mortgage which 
will be sold at about half its face value. The buy 
er is then paying a ruinous rate for money.” 

While the individual operations of each specu 
lative builder may vary from this outline, the pic 
ture is true enough to show that speculative 
building financing as ordinarily practiced, makes 
the buyer pay through the nose for the money that 
the builder, so to speak, borrows on his behalf to 
finance the operation. If the price of the house is 
not raised above a reasonable market value for the 
property then the difference is taken out of the 
quality of construction. 


COOPERATIVE 


There are 


FINANCING 


some very definite economies that 
might be capitalized if a group of private resi 
dences could be carried out together on a co- 
operative basis. Consider for a moment a group 
of five houses being developed at the same time on 
a two- or three-acre lot that has been divided by 
the cooperating owners. By keeping these prop 
erties together in a joint ownership for a number 
of years, forming a corporation for the purpose, 
the entire land area can be surveyed and the title 
guaranteed in one operation. The entire plot can 
be pledged as part of the security for mortgages as 
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a single parcel, with but one application fee for 
the loan, one appraisal and one set of legal fees. 
The building materials, of course, can be pur- 
chased collectively, contracts can be awarded col- 
lectively, supervision of construction can be 
carried on more economically and the total result 
will obviously be a lower cost for each of the five 
houses than would occur if the five owners worked 
individually of each other. A realty corporation 
owned by five responsible citizens would have 
greater credit standing then the same five individ- 
uals would enjoy in their separate discussions with 
their bankers. 

Only rarely is it possible to achieve the benefits 
of collective building operations and collective 
financing, but the economies and advantages of 
this system are so very apparent that there is a 
growing tendency to put the plan into effect when- 
ever conditions are propitious. Architects will be 
well advised to keep this thought in mind—espe- 
cially in conjunction with new developments 
where the architect has one or two clients ready 
to build who can be induced to bring a few others 
into the group for their mutual advantage. Possi- 
bly the architect will benefit by adding these other 
cooperating owners to his list of clients. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 

It is perhaps idle to speculate at any great 
length on the potential advantages of cooperative 
residential projects unless they take the form of 
cooperative apartment houses. The client who 
wants to build a home for himself but either does 
not know how to obtain suitable building loans or 
through ignorance is delaying the project until he 
can pay cash for every item, is the architect’s chief 
interest. What advice can the architect give this 
client which will help him solve his problem? 

The fundamental problem of home financing 
lies in the time-honored practice of limiting first 
mortgage loans to from 40 per cent to 60 per cent 
of the appraised value of the completed property 
without respect to the credit worth of the bor- 
rower. This system, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation without change, has forced the 
home owner to possess nearly one-half the value 
of his project in cash or to borrow on second and 
sometimes third mortgages at high interest rates. 
The usury laws, which vary widely in different 
states, are utterly powerless to prevent high 
charges for secondary loans on real estate. There 
are many ways of getting around these usury laws 
and it is economically unsound for the lender to 
put out money on second or third mortgages at the 
same interest rates earned by first mortgages. 
Economic laws are invariably stronger than 
statutory laws. 

Not many years ago the customary home finane- 
ing problem consisted of securing a first mortgage 
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of possibly 50 per cent of the appraised value at 
the legal rate of interest, followed by a second 
mortgage of seldom over 25 per cent of the 
appraised value at the maximum legal rate of 
interest plus a heavy discount which was the 
equivalent of a usurious interest rate. This left 
the owner with the need for possessing 25 per 
cent of the value of his property in cash. Some- 
how or other home owners struggled under this 
system and built houses. The system has generally 
been fairly well adapted to the needs of that 
type of home owner who had the intelligence and 
means to employ an architect, but it did not at all 
suit the average man nor did it take into consid- 
eration the vast amount of knowledge and expe- 
rience concerning credit buying which has been 
accumulated for the last two decades in other 
fields of merchandising. 

Installment buying has been developed to a high 
degree with respect to almost everything except 
homes ; at least that statement was true five years 
ago. It is less true today, but there is much to be 
done before home financing is on par with the 
financing of merchandise. Automobiles are pur- 
chased for 24 per cent cash and 76 per cent in 
installment payments. Furniture is usually sold 
for 30 per cent cash and 70 per cent on install- 
ments ; radios require 25 per cent cash. 

Of course, the remarkable thing about this sit- 
uation lies in the fact that most of the merchan- 
dise sold on the installment plan has a relatively 
short life, is portable, can be completely destroyed 
and is often uncovered by insurance or other pro- 
tection beyond the buyer’s general credit. On the 
other hand, homes have relatively long life, they 
cannot be moved, they cannot be deliberately de- 
stroyed without involving criminal liability, and 
they are susceptible to complete protection by 
insurance. l‘urthermore, homes are the most pre- 
cious possessions of the average borrower and 
much more would be sacrificed to retain the home 
than to retain an automobile or a radio. 

That is the fundamental problem of home 
financing ; that the only security for the loan here- 
tofore considered by bankers has been the property 
itself, while the chief security in back of most 
installment buying is the ability of the borrower 
to meet his payments when due, 

RECENT TRENDS 

Within the last five years, recognition has been 
given to the credit standing of the borrower as a 
factor in home financing and, as a result of this 
trend, some very interesting new methods of 
financing have been developed. Strangely enough, 
these new methods have not originated in banking 
circles of the normal type through which mort- 
gages have issued in the past, but they have been 
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anxious to sell building materials to compete for 
the same home owner’s dollar that automobiles, 
radios and other luxuries have been competing 
for in the past. Manufacturers have led the way 
backed by credit financing companies that have 
gathered a vast fund of experience in the install- 
ment financing of less permanent forms of mer- 
chandise. They have been followed by other 
factors in the building industry including some 
of the great industrial associations of building 
material manufacturers and the more progressive 
building material supply organizations. 

This new attitude toward home financing has 
developed in two distinct channels; one directed 
toward the financing of new building enterprises 
and the other toward the financing of home 
improvements and modernization work. Of the 
two, we are concerned here primarily with financ- 
ing of new building operations but, in passing, it 
is worth noting that probably the greatest ad- 
vances have been made in the financing of 
improvements in existing houses. 

It is impossible to survey all of the current 
developments in this article, but a few typical 
examples can be given in sufficient detail to indi- 
cate the direction and significance of these recent 
trends. / 

THE SEARS-ROEBUCK PLAN 

The building industry was literally astounded 
less than two years ago by an announcement on 
the part of Sears-Roebuck & Company of a plan 
for financing the construction of new homes. 
Prior to this announcement, this great mail order 
house offered some ready-cut homes and, for a 
considerable period of time, they offered to accept 
installment payments for the material they sold. 
The new plan was startling in that the financing 
covered labor as well as building materials and 
enabled the buyer to employ an architect, utilize 
his own plans and, within reasonable limits, to 
build any quality of house he desired so long as 
the materials were purchased from the company. 

It is not generally well known that the Sears- 
Roebuck plan includes three different financing 
schemes. Attention centered on the so-called 
“fifteen-year” plan. Under this arrangement the 
company lends up to 75 per cent of the total value 
of the completed house and lot at the rate of 
$8.66 per month on each $1,000, which includes 
6 per cent interest and pays out the principal in 
fifteen years. No monthly payments are required 
for the first four months. In its essential ele- 
ments, this plan amounts to a 75 per cent first 
mortgage. It is applicable to dwellings costing up 
to $25,000. 

In addition to this plan, the same company 
offers a five-year loan plan which provides a 
loan up to 65 per cent of the total value of the 
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completed house and lot, with payments at the 
rate of per cent of the principal monthly and 
interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

For the owners of farms, there is a special farm 
loan plan under which the company will loan up 
to 50 per cent of the fair valuation of the land 
owned over a period of five years on payments of 
one-tenth of the loan in the fall of each year and 
6 per cent interest. The unpaid balance of the 
loan falls due at the end of five years, 

PLAN OF LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Quite recently a similar plan was put before 
the annual conference of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, after its develop 
ment by Ames, Emerick and Company, investment 
bankers. Under this plan, it is proposed to lend 
75 per cent of the appraised valuation of the house 
and lot. 60 per cent of the valuation of the house 
and land (of which the land is to represent not 
over 25 per cent of the total) would be loaned on 
first mortgage and 15 per cent of the total on sec 
ond mortgage. Both first and second mortgage 
loans would bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum. Both five and fifteen-year loans would 
be offered. On the fifteen-year loan, the first 
mortgage would be made at a 10 per cent discount 
and the second mortgage loan at a 25 per cent 
discount with an additional charge of $15.00 per 
thousand dollars as the mortgage company’s ser 
vice fee. This would make the total cost to the 
owner of $112.50 for each thousand dollars bor 
rowed, exclusive of interest, or the owner would 
make payment on the basis of $8.56 per month 
for each thousand dollars borrowed. This pay 
ment would cover all charges including interest. 


A PROPOSED 90 PER CENT LOAN PLAN 

In 1928, a plan was developed to provide for 
the purchase of existing homes on a basis that 
required only 10 per cent equity on the part of 
the prospective owner. This is of primary interest 
in showing the trend in home building financing 
toward the low-cash-deposit systems already in 
vogue in the purchase of certain types of mer 
chandise. If the proposed system is put into effect 
and proves successful in purchasing existing 
houses, it will undoubtedly pave the way for sim 
ilar plans covering the construction of new homes. 

This plan provides for the outright purchase of 
the house by the company’s own negotiators and 
the full price is paid to the seller in cash. The 
buyer pays 10 per cent of the total price to the 
finance company and provides life insurance pro 
tection. Monthly payments at the rate of $10.00 
per $1,000 of the price of the home per month 
covers all finance charges and eventually pays for 
the house free and clear, or provides for releasing 
the owner when a permanent first mortgage can 
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be secured. Of course under this plan, ownership 
is retained by the finance company until sufficient 
credits have been established by the buyer. 


TYPICAL INSURANCE FINANCE PLANS 

The insurance feature in the plan above de- 
scribed brings us to the consideration of plans 
offered by various large insurance companies for 
mortgages on dwellings of the amortizing, insur- 
ance-protected type. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has a 
plan that provides for ten-year 6 per cent mort- 
gages on completed home properties repayable by 
120 monthly payments which depend in size upon 
the age of the borrower. Life insurance to the 
amount of the loan is part of the plan which, of 
course, limits its application to those who can be 
insured. The monthly installments per $1,000 in- 
clude payments on loan, interest and insurance 
premium and range from $12.77 when the bor- 
rowers age at date of contract is 21, to $14.00 at 
age 40 and $16.44 at age 55. Other insurance 
companies have similar plans. Practically all of 
them are normal first mortgages seldom exceeding 
50 per cent or 60 per cent of a conservative 
appraised valuation of the property. 

Insurance companies such as the Prudential, 
Metropolitan and others also make straight 
amortized mortgage loans for various periods of 
ten to fifteen years without requiring insurance 
protection. The Metropolitan fifteen-year loan 1s 
limited to amounts between $2,000 and $8,000 and 
to 50 per cent of the appraised valuation, and 1s 
payable in semi-annual installments on the basis 
of 3 per cent of the principal in each installment 
plus interest at 6 per cent. The difference in cost 
between a straight mortgage and an amortized 
mortgage is clearly shown by the fact that a 
Metropolitan fifteen-year loan of $1,000 bears a 
total interest charge of $508.50 without renewal 
costs (as the loan is completely paid up at the 
end of the period) whereas a straight 6 per cent 
loan of the same amount carries a total interest 
charge of $900 through the period and the loan 
must then be renewed at added cost. The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company’s plan is very similar 
except that it runs for 142 months and calls for 
monthly payirents toward principal and interest. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ORGANIZATIONS 
While on the subject of first mortgages, men- 
tion should be made of the very familiar building 
Juilding 
and loan associations are generally looked upon 


and loan association financing methods, 


as able to provide 80 per cent amortizing first 
mortgages. However, in approximately twenty- 
three states in which there is legislation providing 
for building and loan associations, the average 
maximum loan permitted by law is a little over 





62 per cent of the value of the property. The 
percentage of loans actually made is but a little 
over 58 per cent. The building and loan payment 
basis differs from the amortizing loans offered 
by the insurance companies in that the monthly 
payments are fixed throughout the life of the loan 
at 1 per cent per month of the principal. They 
mature in approximately eleven years and seven 
months. The interest charges amount to approxi- 
mately $389 per $1,000 of principal. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 

In this brief survey, little attention has been 
paid to ordinary methods of financing, such as the 
procurement of first and second mortgages 
through normal channels. These channels include 
savings banks, trust companies and (since the pas- 
sage of the McFadden Act) national banks which 
can loan up to the amount of the bank’s savings 
deposits, insurance companies, title and mortgage 
companies, cooperative savings organizations like 
the Franklin Society, and private investors. It is 
seldom worthwhile for the architect to de- 
velop contact with a sufficient number of 
private investors so that he can render such a 
financial service to his clients, because these in- 
vestors are more effectively reached through mort- 
gage brokers. There is no reason, however, why 
an architect cannot and should not assist his client 
in establishing contact with any of the regular 
sources of mortgage loans in order to save exces- 
sive brokerage fees. When this is done, however, 
the architect should be familiar with the applica- 
tion forms and general building and specification 
requirements of the lending organizations to 
which he sends his client in order that he may 
assist the latter in presenting his application in the 
most favorable manner. 


SUMMARY 


One other trend of tremendous significance to 
the architect is the growing recognition of the 
need for taking into consideration the quality of 
construction and architectural merit when making 
appraisals for loan purposes. A number of plans 
for determining and certifying quality of design 
and construction have already been instituted. In 
general they recognize architectural design as a 
very important factor in obsolescence ; structural 
design and materials as determining depreciation 
rates; and character of mechanical equipment, 
degree of insulation, weatherstripping, etc., as 
affecting the operating costs of the building which 
in turn affect the owner’s ability to meet loan 
payments over a period of ten or fifteen years. 
The higher ratings get the most favorable loans 
thereby warranting the services of a competent 
architect for both design and supervision of 
construction. 
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AN OUTLINE 


N UCH of the small-talk between client and 

architect, so annoying to the latter, can be 
eliminated by use of a checking list. With the 
requirements set down in a logical order, from 
fundamentals to incidentals, clients are not so 
likely to introduce irrelevant topics into the 
discussion. 

On this and the following page are listed major 
and minor items that must be decided upon. They 
are arranged, as far as possible, in what should 
be “the order of appearance.” It is often advis- 
able to supply prospective clients with a form 
somewhat similar to this at an early date so that 
they may have a better idea of what goes into 
a house, and may be prepared to make decisions 
without the loss of valuable time. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
SITE 
Location and size 
General plot survey 


OCCUPANTS 
Number in family 
Approximate ages 
Activities 
Servants 


COST AND FINANCING 
Amount client wishes to spend 
Cash available 
Method of financing 

\RCHITECT’S FEE 
(A thorough understanding, preferably in writing, 

should be reached on this point) 

Percentage on total cost 
Fixed fee Cost, plus fee 
Four times cost of draftsmen’s time 
Twice cost of draftsmen’s time plus fee 
Combinations or variations of above 


Orientation 
Service Connections 


ROOMS REQUIRED 


Iirst FLoor 


(Including size ) 


Living room Sun room 


CHECK LIST 


Tuirp FLoor or Atti 
Bedrooms 
Bath 
Servants’ bedrooms 
Servants’ bath 
CELLAR 
Storage 
Fuel storage 
Cold room 
GARAGE 
\ttached 
Unattached 


AUXILIARY BUILDINGS 


FOUNDATION 


WALLS, 


Play room 
Hobby room 
Storage 


Hleater room 
Hobby room 
Laundry 


Number 


ol cars 


PIERS, FOO 


INGS, WATERPROOFING 


Materials, Stone, 


Concrete 
Damp-proofing ; 
FRAMING 
W ood, Steel 


MAIN WALLS 
Materials; Brick, 
Stone, Wood, Con 
crete, Terra Cotta, 
ROOT 
Materials 
Waterprooling 
CHIMNEYS 
Materials, Throats, 


WINDOWS 
Type (Double hung, 
casement, etc.) 
Material (Wood, 
metal ) 
EXTERIOR TRIM 
Materials 
PAINTING 


Whitewash 


Waterproofing, in 
tegral, surtace ort 
membrane 

Drain tile 


Masonry and Steel 


Stuccoed, Other 


Furring; Wood, Tile 


Mashing 
Leaders and gutters 


Dampers 


screens 

Blinds 

Storm sash 
Weatherstripping 


Stain 
( ¢ rhe rr 


INTERIOR 


Dining room Hall 
Kitchen Coat closets 
Pantry Lavatory 
Breakfast room Porches 
Library Loggias 
Study Terraces 


SeconpD FLoorR 
Bed room — 


Bath Baths 
Dressing room Dressing rooms 
Closets Closets 

Bedroom for — Sleeping porches 
Bath Nursery 
Dressing room Playroom 
Closets Sewing room 

Linen closets 
[wea @ SR 4 * TF Beer a kh Ce 


Other bedrooms 


PARTITIONS 
Bearing 
Stud, hollow tile, brick, masonry block 
Non-bearing 
Wood, wall board, glass, composition 
Movable 
Collapsible, removable, screens 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Fireplaces (Others that might 


Built-in book shelves affect size and shape 
3uilt-in closets of rooms) 


LATHING 


Wood, metal, wall board 
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INSULATION (Heat and sound) 
Method and material 
HARDWARE 


Required Pieces Finish 
Style ( List made by rooms ) 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT 
WATER SUPPLY 


City service 
House system 


PIPING 
Steel, galvanized, brass, wrought iron 
SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE 


Connection Septic tank 
treet sewer Cesspool 

Footing drains 

Rain water drains 


BATHROOM FIXTURES 


Pumps, storage, 
pressure tanks 


Material, type, color Bidet 
Lavatory Faucets 
Tub Mixing valves 
Shower Medicine cabinets, 
Water closet etc. 
Sitz bath (List for each bathroom) 
KITCHEN FIXTURES 
Sinks (Kitchen and Double and single 
pantry ) drainboard ) 
Color Faucets 
Type (One and two Mixers 


compartment, Dishwasher 


GAS FITTING 
FIXTURES 
Kitchen range Gas logs 


Hot water heaters Emergency outlets 
Laundry stove 


PIPING 
Local regulations Gas range vent 
Code test 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
TYPE OF PLANT 
Warm air 
Forced, gravity circulation, air conditioning 
Steam 
One-pipe, two-pipe, vacuum, vapor 
Hot water 
Forced or gravity circulation 
Room heaters 
Individually fired radiators 
Radiant heaters 


FUEL 
Coal, coke, gas, oil, electricity 


RADIATORS 
Type 
Direct, indirect, concealed, cabinet 
Material 
Cast iron, copper, aluminum, brass 


THERMOSTATS 
HUMIDIFIERS 
OZONATOR 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


OUTLETS (List made by rooms ) 


Ceiling Fixtures . . . Wall Brackets . . . Floor 
Lamps ... Fans ... Electric Clocks .. . Reading 
Lamps .. . Vacuum Cleaners Percolators 
.. . Cigar Lighters ... Tea Samovar ... Chafing 
Dish... Phonograph ... Radio... Electric Piano 
; Toaster ... Grill... Egg Cooker ... Mixers 
....lron... Washer... Ice Cream Freezer... 
Hair Dryer... Curling Iron... Massage... Heat- 
ing Pad... Violet Ray ... Radiator .. . Shaving 
Water Heater . . . Immersion Heater . . . Sewing 
Machine ... Milk Warmer ... Sterilizer . . . Toy 
Transformer ... Plate Warmer... etc. . etc. 


BELL SYSTEM 
ANNUNCIATOR 
TELEPHONE 
BURGLAR ALARM 
FIRE ALARM 
RADIO WIRING 


SERVICE EQUIPMENT 

CABINETS 

Kitchen, Pantry 
KITCHEN RANGE 

Coal, Gas, Electricity 
REFRIGERATOR 

Ice, Electricity, Gas, 
BUILT-IN CABINETS 
CLOTHES CHUTE 
INCINERATOR 
DUMBWAITER 


Type, Size 


Mercury vapor 








INTERIOR FINISHES (By rooms) 
Style Walls 


Living room Pe eye 
Dining room i eee 
Kitchen WET es er 
Entrance Hall 

Bedrooms eee wepadessnares 
Baths esa \“) hed er 


etc., etc. rT racea.~ ° Raa g tah oie 


Floor Ceiling Trim 
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COMFORT AND EFFICIENCY IN 


/ 
THE SMALL HOUSE KITCHEN 


HE need for large kitchens especially in the 

small house exists no longer. Small houses 
are usually located in suburban communities in 
close proximity to supply agencies. The complex 
organization that has developed the chain store 
has also lowered commodity prices, and has so 
enlarged distribution facilities that the compul- 
sion, or even the desirability, of buying supplies 
in large quantities is not now present. In conse- 
quence, storage requirements have dwindled to 
the area occupied by dishes, pots and pans, clean- 
ing materials and staple foods, many of which 
are boxed or tinned. The space that held the sack 
of potatoes and the swing-out barrel of flour—a 
highly desirable feature a few years ago, is now 
more intensively used. The resulting arrangement 
of equipment permits a decrease in space that 
heretofore would have been impossible. 

Nor are these the only causes for the changes 
in kitchen requirements. A changed mode of liv- 
ing turned the kitchen into a domestic manufac- 
turing unit at the same time that the “front 
parlor” became, actually, a living room. The ex- 
tension of outside activity—the increased popu- 
larity of the automobile and the movie theatre— 
has given to housewives the incentive to spend 
less and less time in the kitchen. The result is a 
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desire for a space large enough to contain equip 
ment and to provide storage and a comfortable 
working area, but small enough for the perform- 
ance of kitchen operations with a minimum ot 
effort. The kitchen of the small suburban house 
no longer serves as a sewing room, library, o1 
general sitting room for the housewife; even 
though it may perform these and even other func 
tions as a unit of the farm home, removed from 
a close social contact. 


WHAT MAKES THE PLAN 


The position of the kitchen.in relation to the 
rest of the house needs a clarifying statement. 
First of all it should be removed from the living 
quarters, not because it is unpleasant, but because 
it has a definite function of utility and should not 
intrude upon rooms planned primarily for com- 
fort and relaxation. Nevertheless, it should be 
easily accessible to them, to an outside entrance, 
and to the other service portions of the house, 
basement, or laundry-storage-and-heater wing, as 
the case may be. 

The kitchen should be considered as a. unit 
complete in itself. Rational sanitary measures 
forbid the use of laundry tubs therein—though a 
provision for ironing clean clothes may save the 


THE LOCATION OF THE KITCHEN 


Figure 1. The kitchen in this plan is well placed in 
relation to the other parts of the house, being easily 
accessible from the main entrance, the living room and 
the dining room. The service entrance, however, is not 
convenient to the street. The opening to the service 
stairs makes a compact arrangement of equipment an 
impossibility and demands an increase in floor area 
otherwise unnecessary. If the kitchen is properly 
placed in relation to the other rooms of the house and 
to the service entrance from the street, three doors 
should be an adequate number. More than that makes 
it necessary to spread equipment, with a resultant loss 
in efficiency, as shown in this plan. Many steps must 
be taken here, and the kitchen would be a tiresome 
place in which to work 
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housekeeper time and cannot be objected to as 
regards sanitation—and the development of a 
spatial efficiency demands the exclusion of dining 
areas and direct access to stairways, and trade 
entrances. The latter, as an accessory of the 
kitchen area, should be well marked and easily 
from the street. The location of the 
entire service portion of the house toward the 
street giving greater opportunity for rear lot 
development with a subsequent increased privacy 
is a rational and sound solution of the problem, 
The size of the kitchen, in common with the 
other units of the house is regulated in part by 
the family size, scale of living and domestic 
organization. It may range from about forty to 
one hundred and fifty square feet, dependng upon 
these requirements and also upon its location in 


accessible 


relation to the other rooms of the house. The most 
important single item in the design of a kitchen is 
the arrangement of the equipment, and since that 
is affected to a large extent by the structure, the 
placement should be definite and comprehensive 
at the time of planning. 

The factors that most influence a kitchen plan 
in regard to floor area and the location of equip- 
ment are social and spatial. The first has to do 
with habits of living: whether the housewife 
employs domestic help; if a dining room is habit- 
ually used for formal meals, or if, on the con- 
trary, the dining room does not exist, and the 
evening meal is served in one end of the living 
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room, the others being set in a small alcove adja- 
cent to the kitchen. The second (spatial) factor is 
naturally dependent upon these habits. The pres- 
ence of a servant and the use of a separate room 
for formal meals is an important determinant of 
equipment and layout; while a plan that would 
serve here would be wasteful if the method of 
living dictated the elimination of the dining room 
and the constant use of an alcove in its place. 
These statements seem too obvious to bear men- 
tion, yet a study of many types and arrangements 
of kitchens show an amazing disregard of such 
principles and indicate little thought beyond the 
selection of certain standard types of equipment, 
located with little regard to efficiency of use or 
convenience of service. 


PLANNING FOR EFFICIENCY AND COMFORT 

In every case the arrangement of equipment 
units—regardless of size—should be determined 
by an analysis of the work to be performed. In 
general the kitchen activities may be divided into 
two distinct parts (1) the preparation, cooking 
and serving of food, and (2) clearing away, dish- 
washing, and re-storing. The kitchen should be 
planned to follow this sequence most easily and 
quickly, and every effort should be made to build 
the room around the equipment necessary to this 
accomplishment. Beyond the statement of the 
ideal method of arrangement and equipment 
types, little may be said generally regarding the 


The size of the kitchen is regulated by the habits 
of family life and the resulting domestic organiza- 
tion. These two are designed within a minimum of 
space to serve efficiently in simple and informal 
living. They are compact, convenient to use, and 
easily cleaned and maintained. The one at the left 
is in a small apartment; that below is the galley in 
a 38 foot cruiser. Both of them contain details that 
can be used to good advantage in the larger and 
more elaborate kitchen. Especially applicable is the 
arrangement of open shelves in the galley 


Courtesy of “‘Motorboat”’ 
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The usual location of the sink. Notice the counter space and the many re- 
finements that make for comfort in the working area: the toe-space at the 
floor, the convenient door swings, and the splash back, integral with the 
sink. The metal surface, however, should be a dull finish; polish mars easily 


more definite matter of sizes, heights, etc. These 
factors depend largely upon space requirements 
and upon the individual characteristics of the per- 
son who is to be most concerned with them. 

Most kitchen work is performed standing up, 
especially the operations which utilize the sink and 
stove. Units, therefore, should be of a height to 
allow free arm movements without the need for 
bending over or straining up. Although 36 inches 
is an average comfortable working height, indi- 
vidual conformation may demand a height of from 
34 inches to 39 inches, and the client should be 
consulted regarding this before any selection of 
equipment is made. It is an important, but little 
considered point of comfort and kitchen efficiency. 

The units of a kitchen should be so arranged 
that normal centers of activity are developed. 
Nearly every kitchen operation involves the use 
of the stove, the sink, the refrigerator and a stor- 
age cabinet. In addition, counter space sufficient 
to hold raw materials, domestic appliances, and 
containers is a necessity. All of these units should 
be grouped together to be easily accessible to each 
other, an ideal arrangement being one where no 
more than two steps would be necessary in work- 
ing with them. 


Though the procedure of locating the sink 
against one wall is usual, and in many cases con 
stitutes the most efficient arrangement, a definite 
saving in space and work may result from the 
installation of a sink at a right angle to the wall, 
or even entirely free standing. In such an installa- 
tion, however—and this holds true in all plans 
care should be taken to prevent interference of 
fixtures. A minimum practical clearance will aver- 
age 2 feet 6 inches depending somewhat upon the 
size of the kitchen worker. 

The location of the stove and work space should 
be related to that of the sink, ideally so that the 
work table—used most—would be instantly avail 
able from both the other units (see page 381). In 
this case the storage of utensils necessary for both 
units is centralized; staple supplies are at hand 
and every element of labor, of circulation and of 
time is held to a minimum. The refrigerator 
should be as close to the other units as possible. 
The mechanical refrigerator has made possible 
compact planning, without reference to the loca- 
tion of outside icing doors. Its high state of 
development has made it a modern necessity and 
one should be included as a matter of course in 
the small house kitchen. The type will depend on 
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maintenance and whether or not it 
can be serviced promptly by a public utility. If the 
type is electric,‘an outlet should be provided for 
it on a separate circuit when a preferential rate 
for power consumption is obtainable. Gas refrig- 
erators are silent and may be operated with com- 
pressed gas stored in portable tanks where other 
source of supply is unavailable. 


the cost of 


The foregoing refers particularly to the prepa- 
ration of food. The serving requires a different 
series of operations, somewhat removed from the 
area of preparation, and concerned with an area 
—the dining room or alcove—outside the kitchen. 
In the larger house the pantry constitutes this 
center of activity. In the small house the pantry 
has no place. The space it requires should be used 
as a dining alcove or included in normal living 
areas of the house—the dining or living room. Its 
function, however, must be included in the kitchen, 
and cabinets for the storage of china, glass, silver 
and linen should be located near the entrance to 
the dining room, but close enough to the center of 
preparation to conserve steps in serving and clear- 
ing away. 

Means for the disposal of garbage and other 
kitchen waste should be provided. The usual gar- 
bage can has been heavily indicted from the stand- 
point of sanitation, and due also to its inconven- 
ience it has no business in the small house. An 
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THE LAY-OUT OF THE KITCHEN 


Figure 2. A poor arrangement of units. The 
refrigerator, the stove, and the sink, all used in 
combination for the preparation of food, are located 
as far apart as possible, requiring many tiresome 
steps each day. The pot and linen closets are un- 
necessary if proper equipment is provided. The 
separate areas of food preparation and serving are 
well defined, but are too large to be comfortable or 
efficient. In the small house the pantry’s function 
should be included in the kitchen plan. In the plan 
at the right—tthe galley of a boat—the two areas 
occupy the same place. This is the ideal situation 
as far as compactness of space is concerned, and 
should be kept in mind in the planning of equip- 
ment for the house kitchen. Except in very small 
areas, however, it is not possible. In all cases the 
two work centers 
should be _ close 
to each other to 
avoid waste in 
time, space, and 
effort. The kitchen 
at the left is large 
enough to contain 
all the units neces- 
sary to both areas, 
without the pan- 
try, permitting re- 
arrangement 

















incinerator should be considered as a necessity. 
Various types, dependent upon location and size 
requirements are available, can be installed in a 
heater chimney, and operated in the basement or 
ground floor heater room. A tight closing hopper 
should be located in or close to the kitchen, easily 
reached from the sink. Manufacturer’s directions 
for the construction of incinerators should be 
followed explicitly to insure proper operation. 

One of the usual objections to «small house 
kitchens is leveled at the lack of adequate counter 
space for the deposit of soiled dishes, pots and 
pans, etc. Several experimental laboratories have 
demonstrated the desirability of a small table of 
counter height, sized about 18 inches by 30 inches, 
and mounted on small rubber tired wheels, to 
serve the triple purpose of work table, portable 
serving table and additional counter space. With- 
out doubt it is a valuable piece of equipment, and 
space for its storage when not in active use should 
be provided in the kitchen layout. It is advocated 
further, by a housing engineer* that space be 
allotted for a small “planning desk” where the 
housekeeper may prepare her menus, keep cook- 
books, install an extension telephone, and file bills 
and other impedimenta common to the kitchen 
office. 

*Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Consulting Engineer to the 
Herald Tribune Institute, New York. 
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DETAILS THAT SAVE WORK 

Many refinements, small in themselves, aid 
greatly to the ease of maintenance and the lessen- 
ing of labor in the kitchen work; the floor should 
be finished at the edge with a coved base, prefer- 
ably of a type integral with flooring materials, 
and all corners should be rounded. Where equip- 
ment comes to the floor a tightly closed joint is 
a necessity ; a quarter round carefully fitted at the 
wall side may be used. A non-corrosive metal 
cove—sometimes used in place of a base finish on 
linoleum installations—may replace it. The same 
idea has been applied to the counters and shelves 
of kitchen cabinets. It prevents the accumulation 
of crumbs and dirt in corners and saves much 
time and labor in cleaning. 

In general, equipment should come to the floor. 
In front of counters used continually in work 
centers a recessed space about 4 inches high and 
about 4 inches deep should be built for toe space 
to prevent strain in working. The same result 
may be accomplished by allowing on all counters 
a 3-inch projection beyond the cabinet face. The 
units that are on legs should be raised enough 
above the floor to permit the use of a mop under 
them or should be boxed in to conform to the rest 
of the equipment. The installation of every piece 
of equipment should be made toward the end of 
requiring a minimum of cleaning labor, and 
toward the creation of the greatest possible degree 
of sanitation. Every joint should be closely scribed 


An excellent grouping 
of equipment units. A 
work center that saves 
space, time and effort. 
Notice the details: open 
shelves for staple boxed 
foods, hood for ventila- 
tion, venetian blinds for 
controlling daylight, and 
the electric dishwasher. 
Just as efficient as the 
small galley plan below, 
though it does not con- 
tain a butlery unit for 
dish storage 





and made permanently tight; and materials for 
the various portions should be so chosen that 
when installed in combination, cracks, seams and 
inaccessible corners are avoided. This is espe 
cially important at the sink. Wherever it is placed 
and whatever its should be fitted 
smoothly so that possible splashing will do no 
harm, and seepage into unseen corners is impos- 
sible. The best condition exists when the drainage 
counters of a sink are integral with it; the next 
best is when they are tiled or fitted with some 
other material, impervious to moisture and ce 
mented with close, permanent joints. 

The operation of cabinet doors should be con 
sidered, for an otherwise good plan may be made 
inefficient by doors difficult to open. The activity 
within a working center should be studied and 
door types specified to make cabinet interiors 
available with the amount of effort. For 
under-the-counter the usual side-hinged 
door is the best. The installation is easily cleaned ; 
it gives a smooth, sturdy protection to the interior 
(doors should be flush panel type, easy to clean) 
and if doors are swung from the working center, 
the cabinet contents can be reached without strain- 
ing or walking. 

Above the counter hinged doors are often incon- 
venient. Sliding doors—either ona horizontal track 
or counterweighted to move up—furnish as good 
protection, are easier to operate. When installed, 
a metal guide should be used—a roller and track 


design, it 


least 
space 
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arrangement is the best—never a wood-to-wood 
contact that warps and swells, will bind in damp 
weather. Sliding doors should open at a touch; 
otherwise they have no advantage over other 
types. 

The height of shelves is likewise important. 
Less than 18 inches between a counter space and 
the bottom of a wall cabinet hinders work, and 
where a cupboard is installed over the sink it 
should, preferably, be set into the wall similar to 
a bathroom medicine cabinet, about 4 feet 6 inches 
from the floor. Where it projects the minimum 
dimension from the floor should be 5 feet. The 
height to which cabinet shelving should extend 
will depend somewhat upon the amount of stor- 
age required. If above the average person’s reach 

about 7 feet—space should be provided in the 
plan for a small portable stepladder, or the top 
shelves are useless. If the ladder is designed so 
that it may be used as a work stool also, it be- 
comes an important kitchen accessory. 


crv as 














Details are important when 
they save effort and are 
not merely fussy. Here the 
door swing is good, and the 
cabinet is arranged for con- 
venience in a compact area 


A good grouping to form 
a comfortable work center. 
Notice the light over the 
sink and the service outlets. 
The sink would be better if 
it were a built-in model, 
and the window should be 
larger for good ventilation 





LIGHTING AND VENTILATION 

It is desirable that the kitchen have a practical 
maximum of natural light. The extent is deter- 
mined largely by the size and layout of the space 
and also upon its orientation in relation to light 
intensity. Windows occupy wall space; in the 
small house kitchen such space is at a premium 
and windows should be high, about 48 inches from 
floor to sill, and placed in banks toward the ex- 
posure that will, even in dull days, give a maxi- 
mum light intensity. Equipment may be placed 
under high windows, and a daylight control may 
be effected easily by the use of venetian binds, 
which may be adjusted to regulate light direction 
as well as intensity. They are easily operated, 
cleaned and maintained. 

Artificial light in a kitchen of small area—from 
40 to 100 square feet—is usually adequate when 
a central fixture with a semi-indirect translucent 
shade and a 200-watt lamp is used. 

All work centers should be so illumined that 
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the kitchen worker never has to work in her own 
shadow. Comfort and efficiency is impossible 
under such conditions and if the location of the 
central fixture causes such a shadow, an extra 
light should be installed in the darkened area. A 
drop light is the best, though in some cases wall 
space is available and a bracket may be used. A 
50-watt lamp is usually adequate. It should be 
shaded to avoid glare. 

The number, type and location of windows 
control to some extent the ventilation of the 
kitchen, but some mechanical means to insure air 
circulation should be installed. A small fan, re- 
versible to exhaust or take in air, will accomplish 
this. It may be set in the upper part of a window, 
but an installation near the ceiling in an exterior 
wall is preferable, for it makes the window usable. 
Cross ventilation in a kitchen is desirable, but if 
the plan makes this impossible, the windows of a 
dining room or a small adjustable vent in an entry 
door, operated in conjunction with the fan, will 
serve the purpose of windows in two exterior 
walls. If an air heating system is used, the fan 
provides excellent local ventilation. In many 
instances it will be possible to install a hood 
placed near the ceiling and shaped to cover the 
stove. A small fan set in the throat of the hood 
will remove all cooking odors and at the same 
time accomplish a circulation if the hood is vented 
through the wall. When this is used care should 
be taken with its installation to prevent noise due 
to vibration when the fan is running. 


APPEARANCE LIGHTENS LABOR 

The value of the looks of a kitchen is incidental 
to that of a workable and comfortable arrange- 
ment, but is also a result of planning toward this 
end. A well planned kitchen looks well, and should 
be finished to promote best a cheerful mental atti- 
tude in the kitchen worker, a well recognized fac- 
tor of efficiency in work. Color may well be used 
to further this as well as an aid in lighting and a 
means of detecting dirt. It should, however, be 
used schematically, or a result opposite to the 
desired one will be obtained. Grays, tans, buffs, 
dull light blues, light greens—these are colors 
that in combination with such contrasts in small 
areas as black, orange, vermilion, chrome yellow 
and ultramarine aid visual efficiency and help to 
create a pleasant, neat interior. In general a 
scheme to serve both purposes should conform to 
this: floor and wall dado relatively dark; walls 
and ceilings light. The cabinets should also be 
fairly light, but not the same color as the walls 
necessarily. Cabinet interiors should be a strong 
color against which the contents are easily seen, 
and the brilliant colors used for counter and door 
edges and around door hardware. 
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GOOD EQUIPMENT IS VITAL 

When the general plan of a kitchen has been 
decided upon, its development into the proper kind 
of a domestic laboratory becomes a matter of 
selecting the best type of equipment for the se: 
vice to be performed. An analysis of this service 
leads in many cases to a radical variation from 
“common practice.” Some practical conclusions 
follow. 

1. KircnHen Capinets: There should be two, 
one near the center of food preparation, the other 
in the center of food service. 

The first should contain storage facilities for 
all staple supplies, kitchenware and appliances 
incidental to changing raw materials into cooked 
food ready for serving. Below the counter will be 
hardware drawers, bread box—metal lined, with 
a self-closing metal top—a ventilated compart 
ment for racks of fruit and vegetables and, behind 
doors, space for large and seldom used cooking 
utensils. Above the counter are kept the other 
necessary things. There is no definite need to 
enclose all the storage area with doors. Many 
staple supplies often used, are tinned, bottled or 
boxed, and require no other protection. They may 
be kept on open shelves which saves time in using 
them and saves effort in keeping clean the space 
they occupy. A door that slides past them would 
enclose the often used utensils such as plates, 
bowls, measures, etc. The limit of the shelving 
should be 7 feet, above which may be a series of 
cupboards, closed by hinged doors, for storing 
canned goods, jars of preserves and surplus 
staples, 

The second cabinet—sometimes called a “but 
lery”—replaces the pantry. It should have drawers 
for linen and silver, space for large platters, sp 
cial dishes under the counter. The cabinets above, 
to a height of 7 feet, provide storage for china, 
glass and metal ware that are in daily use. Such 
articles as large fruit bowls, coffee urns, and other 
little used containers may be kept above the china 
cabinets in compartments similar to those of the 
kitchen cabinet. For the butlery, flush panel, side 
hinged doors are usually adequate. 

2. Tue S1nk: The sink should have two drain- 
boards integral with it or closely fitted as already 
noted. Again the material depends* upon adapta- 
bility and cost. It should be non-corrosive, stain- 
less, easily cleaned and of a finish impervious to 
damage by contact with hot grease, knives, iron 
pans, etc. Installations may be made in porce- 
lain, enamelled iron or metal. Though excellent 
designs are available in porcelain, the last two are 
usually more adapted to the requirements of a 
small house kitchen due to the greater possibilities 
of installing them under special conditions and 
restricted space, and due to some extent to the 
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variance in costs and types. When metal is used, 
the finish should be dull; a bright polish is easily 
marred by use. 

The sink is a most important part of the kitchen, 
and since it is a permanent installation, it should 
be selected and fitted with the greatest considera- 
tion for utility and convenience. The type de- 
pends somewhat on the space available, as does 
the size, though the latter should never be under 
18 inches by 22 inches. A smaller sink cannot 
meet the requirements of the average small house 
family. The unit with a 
strainer drain and closure to permit dishwashing 
without the need of a dishpan and should be 
equipped with a swinging water faucet located at 
least 10 inches above the level of the drainboards, 
to allow the filling of pans when the sink is full 
of dishes. A new type of sink has, in addition to 
these features, a shelf at the back for soap, clean- 
ing powder, drinking glass, etc., an excellent in- 
novation that increases utility greatly. 

The installation of an electric dishwasher com- 
bined with the sink under one of the drainboards 
(usually the left one) is an excellent feature that 
saves much of the worker’s time and effort. A 
sink with a dishwasher and another drainboard 
will occupy about 6 linear feet of wall area, and 
if space permits is an ideal arrangement. With 
such a unit the space beneath the sink and dish- 
washer should be enclosed with ventilated doors 
for storage of pails, etc. Under the other drain- 
board may be arranged storage compartments. 


should be designed 


> 


3. Broom Cioset. This unit has no real place 
in the kitchen, for it constitutes storage for ar- 


Courtesy Wasmuth Endicott Co. 
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ticles, usually unsanitary and dirty, that should be 
kept as far as possible from food and the area in 
which it is prepared. It should be installed near 
to, but outside of the kitchen, close to the service 
entrance, so that brooms, mops, vacuum cleaners 
may be readily cleaned out-of-doors. In addition 
to these articles and the oils, soaps and polishes 
that are used with them the broom closet is often 
designed to house an ironing board. The ironing 
board should be portable. It is not often used 
and its installation in a kitchen cabinet is merely 
a shortsighted gesture of superficial convenience. 
Such an installation is impractical, for if planned 
to be efficient as an ironing board, it necessitates 
wasteful planning for food preparation, the main 
purpose of the kitchen. 

4. ACCESSORIES AND APPLIANCES. Good plan- 
ning obviates the need for many “labor saving” 
devices. The effort saved by using an electric 
egg-beater is expended three-fold if the kitchen 
must be crossed and re-crossed to get the eggs. 
Rational planning indicates that supplies and 
equipment be obtainable within the area of their 
use. Wherever possible, cooking utensils in every- 
day use should hang near the stove; commonly 
used knives are more convenient in racks than in 
a drawer, and open shelves should be used to keep 
non-perishable materials near at hand. 

Electric outlets for the usual appliances should 
be installed about 4 feet from the floor, and in 
places to cause no interference of cord plugs with 
cabinet equipment. At least two should be placed 
at each cabinet, and one near the sink for the 
dishwasher, 


Two good sink and drainboard installations, easy 
to work at and easy to keep clean. That below 
is entirely of metal with a dishwasher at the 
right. The other is tiled around an enameled iron 
sink. Notice that the splash backs in both cases 
are made of the same material as the drain 
boards and extend up to the window sill 


Courtesy Int. Nickel Co. 
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The walls are of yellow- 
green painted plaster; re- 
cesses are green vitrolite, 
the step, sill, and base 
black vitrolite. Floor is 
black and green tile; fix- 
tures black vitreous china 
and chromard, curtains are 
silver. Designed by Edgar 
Thompson, Detroit 








BATHROOMS AND SANITATION 


ETHODS for assuring sanitation in the 

small house are concerned chiefly with the 
problems attendant on water supply and waste 
disposal, though installation of fixtures concerned 
in these problems, usually concentrated in the 
kitchen and bathrooms, but including in some 
cases those in a first floor lavatory and a base- 
ment laundry, is quite as important. The lines of 
water supply and sewage disposal are legally con- 
trolled and procedure governing pipe connections, 
traps and vents are usually described in full detail 
on the pages of the local building code. The things 
most interesting to the architect regarding sanita- 
tion have to do with the sanitary installation of 
plumbing fixtures and proper disposition of the 
lines that serve them. His function as the profes- 
sional advisor of his client and the supervisor of 
building operations forms the basis for this 
discussion, 






















































































THE INSTALLATION OF FIXTURES 

Factors to be considered in the control ot 
kitchen sanitation have been discussed elsewhere 
in this issue (see pages 375 to 382). The criterion 
of cleanliness that pertains in the kitchen should 
be common to all parts of the house, and laundry, 
lavatory and bathroom fixtures should be chosen 
with that end in view. In the laundry, tubs should 
be hung from the wall or set upon an enclosed 
stand fitted with a coved base, preferably of a 
material integral with the floor. Part of the stand 
may contain space for the convenient storage of 
cleaning materials. The plumbing may be enclosed 
by ventilated doors, but should be easily accessible 
for possible repairs. The tubs themselves should 
be of stainless enameled iron, porcelain or dull- 
finish, non-corrosive metal, and should be in 
stalled so that every joint is tight and seepage of 
dirty water into inaccessible cracks is impossible. 
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The floor should be of surfaced concrete or tile 
pitched at least one-eighth of an inch to the foot 
toward a bell trap. The base for the laundry 
heater should be finished like that of the tubs and 
the entire area should permit flushing with water 
without damage. The surrounding walls require 
a paint—the kind depending upon the wall mate- 
rial—that is waterproof and susceptible to repeat- 
ed washing without damage. In color it should be 
light enough to show the presence of dirt easily, 
though it need not necessarily be white. 

\t the present time, bathroom planning is 
appre ached from two directly opposite points on 
the compass. It is believed by some that bath- 
rooms, being strictly utilitarian, should be as 
small as convenient use will permit. Others, 
accepting the premise size depends on use, argue 
for expansion of both. The latter class favors 
what has come to be known as the “gymnasium”’ 
type of bathroom. In this, such equipment is to 
be included as a lounge, health lamp, exercise 
apparatus, and hygienic fixtures. It is expected 
that dental lavatories and bidets will become more 
common in private residences. 



































Metal linen hampers com- 
bined with linen cabinets in 
one unit are an interesting 
feature of this bathroom. 
The mirror over the lava- 
tory lines up with the win- 
dows; a combination robe 
and towel rack is supported 
from the door. Notice con- 
cealed lighting and two 
pattern tile. Percival Good- 
man, New York, designer 


The fixtures in the bathroom and _ lavatory 
should be chosen for the same ease in maintaining 
cleanliness. Though intensive research has re- 
sulted in the manufacture of many types of 
fixtures, the refinements of design that make for 
the maintenance of a strictly sanitary condition 
have yet to be incorporated in them. In the bath- 
room the coved base is a necessity, for dirt lurks 
in corners, but until bathroom fixtures are made 
with the cove as an integral part of their structure, 
such a base is difficult to obtain. The irregular 
outline of a toilet, for example, presents an almost 
impossible problem of tiling. A coved base could 
be accomplished with a cement floor, which for 
obvious reasons is out of place in the bathroom. 
The built-in tub was developed as part of the solu- 
tion to this problem of cleanliness, for it eliminates 
the tub legs which create inaccessible corners that 
harbor dirt. As in the laundry, the floor of the 
bathroom should be as free from all obstructions 
as possible. If heat is furnished from a radiator, 
it should be a wall type, and hung just far enough 
from the wall to permit cleaning behind it. The 
lavatory, also, should be free of the floor, and the 
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Materials in this bathroom 
are waterproof wallpaper 
with light design and paint- 
ed color lines, Spanish tile 
in window recess, glass 
shelves, rubber floor and 
base, sand blown glass 
light fixtures on both sides 
of lavatory and over tub. 
The designer was E. Wes- 
sel Klausen, Los Angeles 


water and waste pipes kept within the partition. 

It may be that further research, spurred by the 
demands of architects will develop fixtures to 
satisfy some of these requirements for home 
sanitation. It is not difficult to establish the 
design of a toilet or lavatory toward this end. 
Lavatories may be set with a cabinet as a com- 
plete unit—made with a sufficiency of counter 
space, with storage facilities in the cabinet and 
with no exposed pipes. It is possible also that a 
change in fabricating material may effect large 
economies in sanitary fixtures and lower the cost 
of installation while raising the efficiency of use. 
The newly perfected metal alloys that do not 
tarnish or corrode, can be easily worked in every 
way and lend themselves well to the forms of 
mass production. The old objections leveled at t'e 
metal fixtures of the past are not valid now, and 
in the trend of a more effective utility, a simpler 
design and installation, and an increased economy 
in cost, metal alloys offer many possibilities. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE RIGHT PIPE 


The practices that govern the location of traps, 
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and such details as the selection of pipe sizes and 
connections should obviously follow the best prac 
tices according to the peculiar demands of instal- 
lations. A less considered point, however, arises 
from the question of the pipe itself. It is not well 
enough realized that the soil and water conditions 
within a certain locality have an important action 
upon the material structure of pipes, and that a 
combination of chemical elements may injure not 
only the pipe itself but the health of those who 
are served by it. 

It is not enough to specify brass pipe in prefer 
ence to wrought iron, wrought iron to steel or 
copper to all of them. In many localities wrought 
iron may be better than any other material; in 
others brass or copper, and often steel pipe may 
be used with perfect safety dependent upon the 
conditions noted. A soil and water analysis should 
be made and checked against the material recom- 
mendations of an unbiased testing laboratory, as 
a usual preliminary to the plumbing specification. 

An additional point to be watched is the loca- 
tion of fixture groups toward the economical use 
of water and soil stacks. Ideally, lines serving both 
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first and second floor fixtures should be uninter- 
rupted by lateral runs or turns. The use of an 
office standard for the grouping and placement of 
water and soil pipes, developed from a search for 
the greatest saving in cost and material, will 
accomplish much toward that end. 

Mr. Clarence S. Stein, for instance, has incor- 
porated this feature in the Radburn, New Jersey, 
development. Casual observation of the houses 
there does not disclose the fact that the utilitarian 
features have been standardized. In all the 


The ceiling is painted, the 
walls washable wallpaper 
glazed, wainscot Keene’s 
cement painted, asphalt tile 
flooring. Metal fixtures and 
fixture frames chromium. 
Lavatory black, tub and 
water closet green. Notice 
the concealed radiator be- 
neath the window. The 
room was designed by Fer- 
dinand Eiseman, New York 


houses, regardless of their size or shape, the bath- 
rooms are directly over the kitchens, and one wall 
of each carries through. In this wall are located 
the soil and water pipes. If laundries are included 
in the designs, they too are placed in line so that 
the same set of pipes will serve. Further econ- 
omy is effected by having the sections or panels 
enclosing the pipes of uniform shape and dimen- 
sions. For these houses the soil and water supply 
pipes are pre-cut, thus reducing work in the field, 
the most important item of labor expense. 











The illustrations for this 
article are reproductions of 
the first four prize winning 
plans and elevations in the 
recent Standard Sanitary 
Co. competition. Render- 
ings based on the plans 
accompany them. The illus- 
strations appear in the or- 
der of the prize awards 
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HOUSE-HEATING FOR COMFORT 


BY 


P. E. FANSLER 


HE home of yesterday was heated with 

stoves; that of today is equipped with what 
our British cousins call a “central heating plant” 
—a single furnace or boiler. But the homeowner 
of tomorrow will demand apparatus that will 
produce atmospheric conditions conducive to 
maximum comfort and health. He will insist on 
maintaining these conditions in summer as well 
as winter, and it is essential that the architect be 
prepared to discuss intelligently the latest develop- 
ments in “air conditions” and, when drawing 
plans and preparing specifications for his client, 
to provide for the requisite equipment. 

Air conditioning was first developed for indus- 
try. It was found that certain artificial climatic 
conditions had to be secured in factories where 
commodities sensitive to atmospheric conditions 
were being changed from raw materials to salable 
commodities. 


THE THREE FACTORS 

Ten years ago we were content to specify a 
temperature of 70° (dry bulb) as the only 
requisite to a comfortable atmosphere. Today, 
we know that the temperature can be anything 
within a fairly wide range, provided that two other 
major factors, humidity and air movement, be 
maintained at certain related points. 

It is but natural that the business man and 
thinking homeowner should in time desire the 
same kind of comfort in his home that is available 
in many a school, office and theatre. Engineers 
and manufacturers of heating equipment are 
studying this problem, and their laboratories are 
engaged in the development of equipment that 
will make home air conditioning the commonplace 
of tomorrow. As is the case with any new phase 
of development, some of the equipment is excel- 
lent, some mediocre, and some not worthy of 
recommendation by the architect. 

Let us see, first, what conditions we desire to 
set up; second, what the present market affords in 
the way of equipment and, third, what the future 
may hold in store. The essential factors are: 
temperature, humidity and air movement. Lesser, 
but important considerations are: dust and dirt 
content, bacteria content, and odors. 


COMFORT 


The feeling of warmth or its opposite is due 
to a more complex condition than is indicated by 











any yet-developed instrument. We have no com 
fort meter. A thermometer reading may show 
110° but, if the amount of moisture in the air is 
relatively low, the atmospheric condition may 
produce greater comfort than if the dry bulb 
thermometer registered 95° and the air were 
extremely humid. Consequently, we must have 
a knowledge of both dry-bulb temperature and 
wet-bulb temperature before we can determine 
the fitness of the atmosphere for bodily comfort. 

This becomes more apparent when we study the 
process by which the heat generated within the 
body through metabolism is dissipated from the 
surface of the body and from the respiratory tract. 
It is desirable to remove the heat generated at the 
rate of generation; if a lower rate is permitted, 
the body surface temperature rises and produces 
discomfort. If a higher rate of heat removal is 
brought about, the surface of the skin will be 
chilled. The healthy body adjusts itself through 
a considerable range of temperature differences 
without discomfort, maintaining a constant body 
temperature. 

Necessity for air movement is obvious from the 
fact that still air is a most excellent insulator, and 
if a film of air immediately surrounding the body 
is heated through the emanation of body heat and 
is not moved away to make room for a new film 
at lower temperature, there is set up an objection 
able condition which is evidenced by a feeling of 
stuffiness or stagnation. If air movement is ex- 
cessive, however, with such temperatures as to 
induce heat loss from the body at such a rate that 
the skin temperature is lowered, we have a 
“draft” which is opposed both to comfort and 
health. The prevalence of dirt in the atmosphere 
is detrimental to the respiratory tract, as are 
also certain bacteria. Odors, while not a matter 
of health, may seriously upset one’s sense of 
comfort. 

A comfortable atmosphere for a woman, lightly 
clothed, sitting in her home, reading, would not 
be at all comfortable for a man rather more 
heavily clothed and doing fairly hard labor. Be- 
cause of the wide variance in such conditions, the 
results of the research mentioned have been trans- 
lated into a series of charts, each showing effec- 
tive temperature lines for specified conditions of 
clothing, activity and air movement. That por- 
tion of each chart indicating conditions of reason- 
able comfort is set off and designated as a “‘com- 
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Ory bulb temperature 


fort zone.” Two charts are here shown, both 
for persons normally clothed and slightly active. 
One is for still air—the condition usually found 
in the home of today—and the other for moving 
air. 

MoisTURE AND EFFECTIVE TEMPERATURE. The 
average layman thinks of temperature only in 
terms of readings of an ordinary thermometer. 
This instrument would give a true index to body 
comfort (so far as temperature is concerned ) 
only if our bodies were absolutely dry on the 
surface. But they are not. Moisture is being 
evaporated from the surface of the body, and the 
rate at which evaporation can proceed is a func- 
tion of the existing humidity. That is, evapora- 
tion from a surface continuously maintained 
moist will be at a relatively higher rate if the sur- 
rounding air 1s dry to what it would be if the air 
already were saturated with water vapor. 

The charts are so drawn that any combination 
of dry and wet-bulb temperatures indicated by 
a given effective temperature produces the same 
degree of body comfort as any other combination. 
Reference to the chart for still air shows that, at 
72%° dry-bulb, to have an ideal condition, (65° 
effective temperature) the wet-bulb would have to 
be 48°, and that this would mean a relative 
humidity of only 10% ; that is, the air would have 
to be pretty dry at this temperature to be com- 
fortable. If now, we assumed the same dry-bulb 
temperature and an atmosphere 65% saturated 
with moisture, we would find that the wet-bulb 


would read 64° (much higher than the previous 
reading, indicating the lesser ability of the water 
to evaporate from the bulb wick) and that the 
effective temperature would be 69°—so high as 
to be a bit uncomfortable, as shown by the fact 
that it is outside of the comfort field. Assume, 
however, that the dry-bulb temperature were 
reduced to 67 4%° and that we again had a relative 
humidity of 65%. The wet-bulb would show 60° 
and the effective temperature would be 65° ; sup- 
posedly ideal. It is evident that, with lower dry- 
bulb temperatures, equal comfort can be had with 
higher percentages of humidity. Working a few 
examples from these charts, tabuiating the results, 
will be a great aid in understanding this curious, 
but well substantiated relationship between these 
variables. 


EQUIPMENT 


Having laid down the conditions that we desire 
to have maintained in the home, let us see what 
equipment is available. It is obvious that, air 
conditioning having been initiated in the industrial 
field, the first equipment for domestic application 
should be evolved from large and intricate units, 
made smailer, simplified and made automatic. 
Such units now are available, at comparatively 
high prices common to all pioneer equipment, and, 
unfortunately, at present almost exclusively for 
gas fuel. The limitation to gas fuel, now, comes 
from the use of a high-efficiency warm air fur- 
nace with the characteristic abundance of sur- 
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face and small gas passages. Undoubtedly, the 
next step will be to incorporate a furnace adapted 
to other fuels, when the range of application will 
be greatly enlarged. 

It certainly appears that warm-air heating is 
well adapted to the control of relative humidity 
and air movement. Both direct steam and water 
heating systems at the present state of the art are 
not designed to provide these factors of an opti- 
mum atmospheric condition,—cleaned air in 
constant, definite circulation and with designated 
moisture content. Both steam and water heating 
systems are available that will automatically pro- 
duce ideal conditions so far as temperature is 
concerned. Next after temperature, humidity of 
the proper degree is required, and neither of these 
systems yet includes provision for this. That means 
that other equipment must be used in conjunction 
with them. Systems may be designed for homes 
similar to those of theaters and schools which 
make use of steam coils for heating the air for 
distribution. This would obviate the most com- 
mon objections to warm air heating,—combustion- 
gas leakage, dust and noise distribution,—since 
the air would not come in contact with the 
furnace. 

AUTOMATIC CONTROL. The temperature of the 
house may now be kept constant within limits 
by automatic thermostatic control. The tempera- 
ture existing at the thermostat location determines 
the temperature for the whole house. It is impor- 
tant therefore that the thermostat be placed where 
it will not be heated by radiators or fireplaces or 
concealed hot pipes nor yet be cooled by cold air 
or by being on an outside wall. Some thermostats 
operate in conjunction with clocks which allow 


of lower temperature during the night and then 
automatically increase it in the morning. The 
objection to the manually wound clock (which 
one can forget to wind every Sunday) may be 
eliminated by the introduction of an electric clock 

Hvumipiriers. So-called humidifiers designed 
to be attached to radiators and to bring about 
evaporation from the radiator heat are ineffective, 
as aclass. They must be filled by hand, and the 
evaporation is usually insufficient and without 
control. There are portable humidifiers designed 
to be piaced at any convenient point, and to 
operate through boiling the water with an electric 
heating element, or by atomizing the water with 
a rotating element, and throwing it out in a fine 
spray. In either case, the element is a portable 
one,—it must be hand filled and manually con 
trolled. Another type is a unit installed in the 
walls, to which water is piped through copper tub 
ing, a small motor being used to force air into the 
unit at the top and out at the bottom, water vapor 
being taken up by the passing air from a small 
spray within the unit. This type of humidifier 
can be made extremely effective as regards the 
amount of water that can be evaporated and the 
local circulation of the air, but it is difficult to 
provide automatic control and, therefore, it be 
comes a manually controlled adjunct to the heating 
plant rather than part of an air-conditioning unit 
()ne of these devices will provide proper humid 
ity, in quantity, for the average small home, and 
two for the home of ten to fifteen rooms, using 
one on the first floor and one on the second. 

In a properly designed warm air system the 
heat produced by fuel combustion is transferred 
directly to air that is moved to all of the rooms of 
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A complete air-conditioning apparatus, gas-fired, 

provided with a viscous air filter and electrically 

driven fan for the distribution of the warmed and 

conditioned air. The proper humidification is auto- 
matically maintained 


In other words, the air in the house 
journeys to the furnace at frequent intervals, to 
be heated and returned to some room, there to 
give up its heat and again go through the cycle. 
If we put a fan in the warm-air circuit, we bring 
about a positive circulation of the air to such an 
extent that we can count on a definite recircula- 
tion of air at the rate of so many cubic feet per 
minute. Now we have, at once, a heating system 
in which we can produce any desired air tem- 
perature and maintain it within a narrow range. 
\s this air is brought back to the heating plant 
repeatedly for heating, it can there be humidified 
under an automatic control. Also, it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to insert air filters and 
remove about 90% of the dirt in the air every 
time it is recirculated, and we have accomplished 
the fourth desideratum in our air conditioning. 


the house. 


\rr Fitters, One of the most satisfactory types 
of air filters is available in units somewhat re- 
sembling a honeycomb, each unit comprising a 
frame holding some form of expanded metal, or 
similar material forming a large superficial area 
at many angles, through which the air is forced 
by the fan. The frame is dipped into a thick, 
viscous liquid at intervals varying from two or 
three to eight or ten months, and the air, imping- 
ing on these many surfaces, leaves behind the dust 
and dirt particles. Cleaning is effected by dipping 
the frame into a cleaning liquid that dissolves the 
heavy fluid and removes the gathered-in dirt. Air 
cleaners are usually best p!aced in the cold-air 
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return where it is an easy matter to arrange for 
inspection and for easy removal for cleaning. 

A recently developed filter for warm air sys- 
tems is so arranged that the filter unit consists 
of sheets of fluffy paper through which the air 
passes. They can be easily replaced and the soiled 
sheets burned as they are inexpensive. 


ELECTRIC HEATING 


For homes in communities where electric cur- 
rent is not prohibitive in cost this method of 
heating is worthy of careful consideration. For 
mild climates there are numerous types of radiant 
heaters as well as convectors in attractive form. 

There are available e'ectric heat units which 
consist of a non-glowing heating element over 
which air is blown by a small fan. This unit can 
be supplied either in the form of a cabinet or as 
a concealed heater recessed into the wall. 

A method of off-peak utilization of electrical 
energy has attracted wide attention during the 
past year and the utilities for the most part are 
favorably inclined toward granting special rates 
to those who install such a system. Large tanks 
of water are heated, using current only at night 
when there is normally little demand on the line. 
From an insulated space around the tank the ra- 
diated warm air is distributed to various parts of 
the house as needed. Automatic timers turn on 
the current only during off-peak hours and shut 
it off when the water is heated sufficiently. 
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An old-fashioned type of furnace, oil-fired and modi- 
fied to include air cooled in the cold air return 
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DEVELOPMENTS 
IN SMALL HOUSE 


‘LIGHTING 


BY 
JOHN CUSHMAN FISTERE 


NTIL modernism asserted itself under its 
own name in the Paris Exposition of 1925, 
the engineering branch of the building industry 
was far in advance of architecture and design. In 
no other category was this more true than in 
electric illumination and decoration. The design- 
ers were straggling along behind the illuminating 
engineers, trying to form a merger between elec- 
tricity and history, installing incandescent bulbs 
in Roman torches, Colonial candlesticks, and post- 
bellum gas jet disguises. A few advanced thinkers 
had advocated the creation of new forms, but not 
until the startling days of ’25 did the movement 
become universally recognized. There is still much 
doubt as to whether the exhibition gave the world 
much of permanent value; but it did succeed in 
inspiring considerable thinking out loud. That, in 
itself, is a good thing. One of the thought germs, 
born then, that has since ripened into a mature 
idea, is that light has two distinct functions: 
to illuminate and to decorate. While lighting fix- 
tures had always been considered as decorative 
elements, light itself was classified as a utility, to 
be disguised rather than to be accentuated. 
The credo of modern lighting, then, is this: 
light should be scientifically distributed and re- 
flected to produce the most efficient illumination ; 
it should not be camouflaged to represent anything 
but what it is; and, furthermore, light, properly 
handled, is a splendid decorative possibility. 


METHODS OF GENERAL ILLUMINATION 


The application of this credo to general illumi- 
nation of houses has not, surprisingly enough, 
produced a unified result. There are as many 
“accepted” methods now as there were before, 
each of which has its unswayable exponents. For 
general illumination, one may depend on cove 
lighting, ceiling fixtures, wall brackets, or lamps. 
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Table lamp of high efficiency and no glare 


Cove LiGutinG, while adaptable to almost any 
sized room, is possible economically in only rooms 
of size in the small house, the living room and 
the dining room. There is no better method of 
obtaining even distribution in areas where this 
may be desirable. It is possible also to control the 
intensity by using either the new fading switch, 
or by using separate circuits for alternating bulbs. 
The former method, somewhat more expensive, 
is to be preferred. The depth of the cove depends 
on the type of bulb used, which may be either the 
familiar 30-watt bulb, or the long thin tubular 
bulb that has recently been developed. In this 
connection, low voltage neon tubes (announced 
last month) will eventually become practical, 
though at the present time, engineers are engaged 
in reducing the seven second interval that elapses 
from the time the switch is thrown until the light 
comes on. Almost any type of the white polished 
metal alloys is usable to line the cove as a reflec- 
tor. Coves and reflectors have inherent cleaning 
difficulties. 


CEILING Fixtures. The once omnipresent cen 
tral ceiling fixture has receded considerably in 
popularity in the last few years. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for this trend is that the usual 
bare lamp fixture shed a cold, barren light in the 
center of the room, and left the outer edges in a 
dim twilight. The light was too intense in the 
center to be comfortable on the eyes, and too dim 
elsewhere to be usable. Both of these objections, 
however, have been partially overcome by the 
newer indirect type of fixture which throws the 
light upon the ceiling or disseminates it through 
metal or glass louvres. Even with these new de- 
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Tebbs & Knell 


signs, the ceiling light does not have more than 
four or five possible uses in the small home—in 
the living rooms, the dining room, the kitchen, 
and entrance hall. General illumination is rarely 
necessary in other parts of the house, except per- 
haps in bedrooms that fulfill the functions of liv- 
ing rooms. Even though ceiling fixtures are not 
installed at the time of construction, provision 
should be made for outlets and switch control, 
rather than have the ceilings opened up in the 
future when they may be desired. 


Lamps. Then there is the tendency to use port- 
able and table lamps exclusively, both for general 
and specific lighting. General illumination is fre- 
quently obtained by the use of “funnel” lamps, 
about 78 inches tall, which throw all their light 
on the ceiling, or by discus-shaped lamps that have 
a metal band at eye level, a diffusing plate of 
glass below and above. Two such lamps in the 
average living room provide good general illu- 
mination as well as good light for reading, card 
games and other diversions. At first, such lamps 
were impossible from a decorative standpoint, 
but newer designs have removed that objection. 


Watt Brackets, although they do not pro- 
vide adequate general illumination, are used for 
that purpose to avoid the glare of central fixtures. 
Until a few years ago, it was customary to install 
bulbs of little more intensity than candles, shaded 
by brackets that reflected the light against the 
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Left. A dining 
room by Ely Kahn 
with a modern 
ceiling panel and 
old fashioned 


candlesticks 


Right. A_ bridge 
lamp with metal 
louvres on the 
sides and opales- 
cent glass on top 


and bottom 
Kantack 


wall. In living rooms, dining rooms, and_ bed- 
rooms, these brackets were supplemented by lamps 
for specific purposes. The more modern wall 
brackets are usually designed to provide complete 
illumination, by the use of high wattage bulbs and 
diffusing glasses. To shield the eye, metal strips 
or bands are worked into the design at eye level, 
and the light is thrown against the wall, the ceil- 
ing, and the floor. In other brackets of modern 
design, frosted glass is the only protection against 
eye strain; but this is no better than the ceiling 
light, except that brackets are distributed about 
the room, whereas the ceiling light is centrally 
located. 

The requirements of the various rooms deserve 
consideration in some detail. 


PorcuH, ENtrRANcE Hai. The porch or en- 
trance light is primarily utilitarian. It must il- 
luminate the steps from an angle that does not cast 
a shadow on the steps themselves, and it must 
also throw light on the door in such a way that a 
person inserting a key or turning a knob is not in 
his own light. If the location of the steps and the 
door make one light insufficient, two should be 
used. Furthermore, it is desirable to have the 
house number illuminated, which can be accom- 
plished best by installing the combined porch light 
and number unit that is now available. If the 
porch is suitable for summer occupancy, or is en- 
closed, at least one convenience outlet should be 
specified, for a fan, table lamp, etc. 
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Right. A_ period 
dining room with 





three types of illu- 
mination, all 
shaded to give a 
proper soft light 





Left. Wrought 
iron floor lamp 
based on the old 
oil fixture. The 
light has a device 








for height adjust- 


Todhunter ment 


A small entrance hall, which has no space for 
furniture, is best illuminated by a ceiling fixture ; 
two brackets might prove excessive, and one 
would cast inconvenient shadows. If there is 
space for furniture, such as a console table, a 
small lamp might be sufficient. For the entrance 
hall closet light, the automatic door switch is ad- 
visable because of the convenience it affords in 
welcoming guests as well as speeding them on 
their way. A double convenience outlet is recom- 
mended if there are rugs or carpets to be cleaned. 


Livinc Room, The general illumination of the 
living room may be accomplished in any of the 
four methods suggested previously. One possibil- 
ity for a ceiling fixture that has not been fully 
exploited is a design based on tubular bulbs. We 
have seen their effectiveness in commercial build- 
ing lighting, and their introduction into the home 
awaits nothing but a little more delicacy in design. 
It is also possible that this same type of bulb may 
be utilized in bracket and lamp fixtures, since it 
has the advantage of radiating light from a larger 
source than the usual concentrated bulb. 

In the location of switches, one particularly 
common offense against convenience is the placing 
of a switch behind a door. Convenience inspired 
the switch, and convenience demands that it be 
put in a logical place, in this case, on the opposite 
side of the door, where it may be reached without 
groping in the dark. If the living room has two 
or more main entrances, and is not partially illu- 
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minated from sources outside the room, 3-way o1 
4-way switches should be installed. Wall brackets 
should be balanced, both with respect to individual 
wall spaces and to their position in the room 
They should be placed about 6 feet from the floor 
Despite the custom of specifying all conve 
nience outlets in the baseboards, it is often desir 
able to locate them higher, depending upon theit 
possible uses. The location of outlets for portable 
lamps, radios, vacuum cleaners, etc., should be 
determined, not by the requirements of any par 
ticular grouping of furniture, but by the activities 
which are to be carried on in the room. Reading 
is, perhaps, the most common of indoor indul 
gences, which means that sufficient intensity must 
be provided in enough parts of the room to ac 
commodate three reading members of the family. 
(Dr. Donald A. Laird, professor of psychology 
at Colgate University, holds that, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, no more than three 
people actually will read in the same living room 
at the same time.) It is no longer considered 
proper to have intense light thrown on the printed 
matter while the rest of the room remains dark ; 
because the eye, in reading across a page, moves 
in jumps, and is forced off the page. The con 
stant recurrence of the shift from light to dark 
is very tiring on the eye. To overcome this, de 
signers are developing lamps that throw light 
upon the ceiling, and diffused light below. For 
games, a similar type of lamp is expedient if the 
general illumination is either too bright or too 
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Sterling Bronze 
Fixture using concealed bulb to light etched glass 
dull. A piano requires either a desk lamp for the 
music rack, or a small table lamp whose light is 
directed only on the music and not in the eyes of 
the musician. Other utilities to be considered are 
the telephone, electric clock, radio, electric log fire, 
fan, electric piano, table conveniences, etc. 


DintnG Room. Illumination in the dining 
room is intended more for creation of atmos- 
phere than for throwing light on the process of 
eating, which, at best, is not an engaging sight. 





Cove lighting of moderate intensity and diversity 
of color is often the best solution. The chief dif- 
ficulty with ceiling fixtures and wall brackets is 
that the light is often on a direct line with the 
eyes of the diners, which, besides being a strain 
on the eyes, is extremely disconcerting. To elimi- 
nate this, celing fixtures, if used at all, should be 
of the indirect type, close to the ceiling; and wall 
brackets should be heavily shaded. 

Convenience outlets live up to their name most 
truly if placed in the floor near the chair of the 
hostess. Since this might require separating the 
strands of a rug or carpet, the best substitute is 
to place them in the wall farthest away from the 
kitchen entrance, adjacent to the hostess’s chair. 
Should a buzzer be installed, it is well to remem- 
ber the limitations of human anatomy; it ought 
not be placed in the center of the room where no 
foot can reach it, nor directly under anyone’s 
foot, where it will be stepped on inadvertently. 


KircHEN. Most housewives prefer an efficiency 
type fixture for the kitchen ceiling, either the 150 
or 200 watt bulb, with an opalescent globe, or a 
three-layer glass bulb that throws a light similar 
to daylight. (See pages 377 to 384.) 


BREAKFAST Nook. The requirements for a 
breakfast nook are simple but explicit. A ceiling 
light, and a triple convenience outlet, just above 
the table height, are all that is needed. In this 
age of train catching and time clock punching, it 
might be suggested that the outlet be controlled 
from the master bedroom so that the coffee can 
be percolating while the family is dressing. It is 
even possible to install a time switch to shut off 
the appliances automatically, an amplication of the 
time devices installed in the appliances themselves. 


Three interesting uses of tubular bulbs. Left, one in which the bulbs are the base of the design. Center, 
opalescent glass with light thrown from metal reflector. Right, ceiling fixture with series of tubular bulbs 
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Best & Lloyd 
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Beprooms. There is a tendency to omit the ceil- 
ing fixture in bedrooms, because general illumina- 
tion of that type is seldom desired. As in the living 
room, however, it is best to make provision for it. 
Wall brackets, unless objected to because of the 
limitations they place on the location of the fur- 
niture, will supply a sufficient amount of general 
illumination for all purposes. The use of inci- 
dental lamps includes, first, proper lighting for 
dressing. A full length mirror or a dressing table 
mirror will become most efficient if light panels 
are installed on either side of the glass, provided 
the panels are so designed as to throw the light 
upon the person instead of upon the glass. This 
is the objection often raised against wall brackets 
on both sides of a mirror; they protrude from the 
wall so far that their reflection is seen in the mir- 
ror. 

At the head of the bed several outlets may be 
needed: for the telephone and a telephone light, 
for reading lamps attached to the head of the bed, 
and possibly for a 25 watt lamp under the bed for 
use in times of sickness or on other occasions 
when it is desirable to have light without disturb- 
ing those asleep. If the bedroom is large, a read 
ing lamp will be needed for the chaise longue or 
easy chair. Other possible requirements for out- 
lets are for warming pads, beauty appliances, and 
auxiliary heater. In the children’s room, the 
small light under the bed is especially useful, and 
consideration must also be given to electric toys. 


BaTHROOMS. Like the kitchen, the bathroom is 
primarily a utilitarian room, and as such, its light 
requirements must be met efficiently. If the room 
is small the ceiling light may be omitted. The most 
satisfactory lighting is secured from a bracket on 
each side of the mirror; and here again, the 
brackets should be designed to throw the light 





Todhunter 
Delicately wrought table lamp, suggestive of 
candlelight, even to the snuffers 

away from the glass. It is also possible to install 
a mirror and panel-light unit, with the panels on 
each side of the mirror, or directly in the center. 
A diffusing glass should cover the bulb. One or 
two convenience outlets should be present in every 
bathroom, one of them about waist high on the 
right side of the lavatory, and the other near the 
floor in an uncongested area. The first is to be 
used for curling irons, hair dryers and similar ap 
pliances, while the second might be used for a 
sun lamp or a reading light, if the room is large 


Three fixtures which take their forms from earlier days. Left, a hall ceiling light. Center, a table 


lamp with an adjustable height appliance. 
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Right, a simple wall bracket of obvious origin 
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A physician’s office in New York, by Ely Kahn, with One of the first installations of neon tube light- 
modern ceiling panel, table lamps and wall bracket ing. Unshielded, it does not cause undue eyestrain 


enough to contain a lounge. If the bath or shower venience outlets (except those where medium 
compartments are recessed, individual lights will duty circuits are required, according to the chart) 
be necessary for them, preferably ceiling panels. should be sufficient to provide one circuit for 

Below is a chart of wattages required for every 500 square feet of floor area. Separate cir- 


both lighting and appliance outlets. Circuits to cuits are recommended for convenience outlets in 
supply lighting outlets in all rooms, and all con- kitchens, laundries, dining rooms, and bathrooms. 
Society for Electrical Development 





ORDINARY CIRCUITS MEDIUM-DUTY CIRCUITS 

(No. 10 wire—maximum 
load 2,000 watts) 

TO SUPPLY TO SUPPLY 


(No. 14 wire—maximum load 1,000 watts) 


ROOM Lighting Outlets ; Medium-Duty 
Agnting Vutiets Ordinary Appliance Outlets 
Appliance 
Ceiling Bracket Outiets Total Watts per Room 





Living Room, Reception or Music 
Room, Sun Parlor, Library, Den, etc. 344 W per sq. ft. 50 W each | 1% W per sa. ft. 


Dining Room, Breakfast Room : 1 W per sa. ft. 50 W 1,000 


(Total load for both dining 
room and breakfast room) 


Kitchen or Kitchenette, including 1,000* 
Pantry ; 1 W per sa. ft. f ’ each (Total load for both kitchen 
and pantry) 


34 W per sq. ft. 50 W each | 1 W per sa. ft. 





Bedrooms 





Halls or Passage, except Reception 
Hall : , (Total of all outlets—'% W per sa. ft.) 


Laundry ae 75 W each 





Bathroom 


50 W each 50 W each | 


Closets 


15 W each 15 W each 
Other Rooms 





50 W each 50 Weach | 50 W each 











*Including outlet for a refrigerator if motor is not over 4 H.P. 
**In bathrooms equipped with built-in heaters, the appliance outlet should be supplied by an ordinary circuit. 


Based on the outlet loads determined from the above table, the total load on each ordinary circuit (No. 14 wire) shall 
not exceed 1,000 watts and the total load on each medium duty circuit (No. 10 wire) shall not exceed 2,000 watts. 
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